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MUSIC FOR ‘THE 
FASTER SERVICE 


OUR LIBRARY OF EASTER MUSIC CON- 
TAINS MANY OF THE OUTSTANDING 
EASTER CANTATAS AND ANTHEMS, 
VOCAL SOLOS AND ORGAN SELEC- 
TIONS. 


THE SELECTION RANGES FROM THE 
EASY-TO-SING THROUGH THE MED- 
IUM AND DIFFICULT ARRANGEMENTS. 
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MUSICAL ARTS 
CONSERVATORY 


(Incorporated) 


GLADYS M. GLENN, 
B. Mus. M.A., President 
1710 TYLER, AMARILLO, TEXAS 


Music - Dancing - Speech 


Preparatory - High School 
College Departments 


Spring Terms. Guest artist instructors for 
summer term in addition to regular faculty. 
Accredited by Texas State Department of 
Education 
Member of Texas Association of Music 
Schools 
Approved for G. I. Bill of Rights Training 
Under Laws 346 and 16 
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UNIVERSITY 
The School of Fine Arts 
Provides 
PROFESSIONAL TRAINING IN: 


ART, DRAMA, MUSIC, RADIO, 
AND SPEECH 


For Catalogue or Further Details 


Address 
lI. SMITH McCORKLE, Dean 


School of Fine Arts 
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Music Teachers of Texas 


OUR SHEET MUSIC DEPARTMENT 
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in the South. 
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AN ALBUM OF IMMORTAL 


LOVE SONGS FOR VOICE 


AND PIANO OR GUITAR 


SONGS MY TRUE LOVE SINGS 


Compiled by 
BEATRICE LANDECK 


Piano settings by 
Charity Bailey 


It is definitely out of 
the class of the run of the mill 
material which has been flood- 
ing the markets, now that the 
musician and music- 
lover has finally discovered the 
charm of the folk song. The 
skilled accompaniments are a 
mode! of what folk song ar- 
rangements should be but so 
rarely are: unpretentious, un- 
obtrusive, and musicianly.” 

I. LOWENS, Musicology 





Price $1.00 


Edward B. Marks Music Corporation 
RCA Building Radio City New York 
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| Southwestern Musician (Published Monthly) 
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| Chairman, Department of Music, 
Howard Payne College 

| Post Office Box 235 

Brownwood, Texas 


Payment of subscription enclosed, © 1 year $2.00 


Payment of subscription enclosed, () 2 years $3.00 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS BY SOUTHERN 


Choral Specialties 


CHORAL PROGRAM PLANNING by Lois and Raymond Rhea. 
A text book giving 32 Programs in various voices. Given in groups 
so parts of programs may be used for various short performances. 
A classified listing of all numbers with information on every 
particular of the composition. A must for the up to date choral 
director. A time saver and a guide to a wealth of fine choral 


music. Price $1.00 





FISHERMAN LUCK ——— SATB Chorus 
by Raymond Elliott 
(Dedicated to A Cappella Choir of Texas A. & I. College) 
light, your ‘students and 


audience will enjoy. If you are “fishing” for a good new chorus, 
use “FISHERMAN LUCK” Price Each 20c 


A clever, interesting chorus, you, 


SOUTHERN MUSIC COMPANY 


830 E. Houston Street 





\ NEW SERVICE (PEM 
Student’s Weekly Practice Report 


for the Band and Orchestra director in 
obtaining vital data on the extra work your students are per- 


Especially arranged 





forming. Send for sample. Price per 100 = 50c 
Bands To Be Released In January 
SHERWOOD MARCH-—Milligan Full Band 1.00 
CONCERTO FOR A ONE ARMED 
PAPERHANGER—Novelty—Schlabach— Full Band 2.50 


Symph. Band 3.50 
WHEN THE WORK’S ALL DONE THIS FALL 

Novelty (Swing)—Charles Lee Hill—Full Band 1.00 
TO THE PIONEERS—Overture Full Band 4.00 
Symph. Band 6.00 

SUMMER MEMORIES—Overture—Clair W. Johnson 
Full Band 4.00 
Symph. Band 6.00 
Full Band 3.00 
Symph. Band 4.00 


Simmons 


RHUMBANA-~— Simmons 


Write for full list of New Bands released during Oct. Nov. and 
December, of all publishers. 
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Open Letter To The Membership 
Texas Association Music Schools 


Dear Colleagues: 

The annual convention of TA- 
MS will be held in Dallas on 
March 24, coincident with the 
meeting of the Texas Association 
of Colleges. 

For ten years we have consider- 
ed together our common purpose 
as expressed in curricula plans, 
degree requirements, etc. We have 
still work to do in this area. Our 
courses need more thorough or- 
ganization. By way of definition 
we may list music courses as be- 
ing of several types, i. e.. labora- 
tory, participation, lecture, or re- 
search. 

Courses in applied music, har- 
mony, and counterpoint are es- 
sentially laboratory courses. Cour- 
ses in the history and aesthetics 
of music are lecture courses. Music 
education courses should be par- 
ticipation The responsi- 
bility is upon the individual teach- 
frame his work that 
method is consistent with the best 
presentation of his subject. It will 
be a fruitful study for our associa- 
tion to hear 


courses. 


er to. so 


discussions on the 
proper organization of all courses 
in music which are offered in the 
college curriculm. 
The tendency for 
and Schools of Fine Arts to be 
separated from the Liberal Arts 
college is apparent. With this sep- 
aration, we are confronted with 
the double responsibility of keep- 
ing our work in every way equal 
in dignity and value with that of 
the Liberal Arts college, and of 
administering our work so_ that 
our procedures shall not be ques- 
tioned. In_ this 
business of a curriculum com- 
mittee is vital to the success of 
a department or school. In any 
new curriculum enterprise, the 
functioning of such a committee 
should involve thoughtful work. 
The adoption of new courses and 
the enlargement of programs of 
teaching should include a careful 
examination of teacher plans, 
course outlines, student’s load, etc. 


departments 


connection, the 


The best use of our association 
will be the attainment of mutual 
acquaintance. To quote from an 
lrish seer, “We will all grow jeal- 
ous of each other unless we know 
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each other and so feel a share in 
each other's triumph”. Mutual ap- 
preciation will flower in mutual 
admiration. Colleges may respect 
one another; they cannot love. 

We are competitors; we shall not 
try to evade this tact. However, 
we are also a profession unified 
in its objectives. We must be 
willing to behave as intelligently 
as the personnel of any other pro- 
fession. We are artists, but we 
are also scientists. Our mutual re- 
spect added to our recognition of 
professional obligation to the pub- 
lic will keep us in the habit of 
coming together. Our meetings will 
bear fruit in strenthening our pro- 
fession and in preserving the vali- 
dity and effectiveness of our per- 
sonal work. 

It is my hope that the Tenth 
Annual Convention of TAMS will 
be, in all ways, the best meeting 
that we have had. We are going 
to celebrate. We shall listen to 
more music, speeches will be 
short, and there will be an elec- 
tion of officers. Our luncheon has 
become a happy institution in 
which we are able to share our 
interests with the administrators 
who stand next to us or over us. 
This is our opportunity to 
what we have sown. 


reap 


Henry Meyer, 
President 





“Music helps not the tooth- 
ache.”—George Herbert. 


“Music is essentially useless, as 
life is..—George Santayana. 


“Music and women IL can not 
but give way to, whatever my 
business is."—Samuel Pepys. 





“Nothing is capable of being 
well set to music that is not non- 
sense.”—Joseph Addison. 

“Hell is full of musical ama- 
teurs. Music is the brandy of the 
damned.”—George Bernard Shaw. 


three take crooked 
ways: carts, boats and musicians.” 
—Hindu proverb. 


“These 


“What I love best about music 
is the women who listen to it.”— 
Jules de Goncourt. 
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Better Quality School Band 
UNIFORMS 
Styled and Tailored To Your Order 
All Wool Fabries 
* Cotton Gabardines 
Skinner’s Satin 
Prompt Shipments 
Write For Catalogue 
STANBURY - PETERSON CO. 
210 W. Sth St. Kansas City 6, Mo. 
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A LARGE COLLECTION OF 


VIOLIN S 


Old and New With Concert Tones 


Reduced 40% 


Send For New List . 
Francis Drake Ballard, 50 Chippewa Road, Tuckahoe, N. Y. 
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NEWLY PUBLISHED —— 

FOR BAND 

Class A 
GEORGE GERSHWIN SELECTION (NW) 

Transcribed by David Bennett 
An exciting new band arrangement containing six of the favorite 
George Gershwin melodies STRIKE UP THE BAND, ’S WON- 
DERFUL, BIDIN’ MY TIME, OF THEE I SING, EMBRACEABLE 
YOU and I GOT RHYTHM. The titles included in the medley, plus 
the exceptionally fine transcription, will guarantee its success 
on your program. 





“A” Band $7.50 “c” Band $4.50 ) 
“B” Band 6.00 Cond. Score 1.25 
Ex. Pts. Ea. .50 
Class B 


BITTER SWEET — Overture (H) 
By Noel Coward 
Transcribed by David Bennett 
The beautiful music of the operetta “Bitter Sweet” has been ar- 
ranged in a outstanding band selection. In addition to the well- 
known I'LL SEE YOU AGAIN and ZIGEUNER, these equally 
charming songs are included, TOKAY, LADIES OF THE TOWN, 
CALL OF LIFE, IF YOU COULD ONLY COME WITH ME. 


te 








“A” Band $7.50 “Cc” Band $4.50 
‘B” Band 6.00 Cond. Score 1.25 
Ex. Pts. Ka. .50 
Class C 
ORLANDO PALANDRINO — Overture (R) 
By Joseph Haydn 
Transcribed by N. De Rubertis 
This is the overture to a long forgotten opera by Joseph Haydn. 
The opera itself was a failure, but the overture, an orchestral N 
work, has all the characteristic brilliance associated with Haydn’s 4 
music. This new transcription will be a welcome addition to the ) 
classical literature arranged for bands. 4 
“A” Band $6.50 Full Score $3.50 
“B” Band 4.50 Cond. Score 1.00 \ 
“Cc” Band 3.50 Ex. Pts. Ea. 40 
All Prices Net 
5 
MUSIC PUBLISHERS HOLDING CORP. 
, HARMS, INC. — REMICK MUSIC CORP. } 
NEW WORLD MUSIC CORP. 

RCA Bldg. - Rockefeller Center - New York 20, N. Y. 
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John Patrick Graham, M. M. 
Associate Professor of Voice 


And 


A Cappella Choir 














Conductor, Howard Payne College 
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oward Payne College 
BROWNWOOD, TEXAS 


DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC 


H. Grady Harlan, Ph. D., Mus. D., Chairman 


QUALITIES: 


3. 


~l 


Howard Payne College is pre-emi- 
nently an institution for Christian 
Education. 


Democracy is one of the major ob- 
jectives; the motto is: The College 
where Everybody Is Somebody. 


Students are in attendance from 
thirty States of the U. S., Canada, 
Mexico, South America, Europe, and 
Asia. 


. The College is located on a _ beauti- 


ful Campus facing the city’s main 
street and only two blocks from the 
Post Office. Brownwood has a popu- 
lation of thirty-three thousand 
people. 


The Buildings of the College are ex- 
cellent. There are four new ones in 
addition to some ten fine, frame 
buildings allocated by the Govern- 
ment from Camp Bowie. Plans for a 
Modern Library Building and a New 
Dormitory for Women are now be- 
ing prepared. 


The College has no debts. Its endow- 
ment is regarded as heavy. 


. The scholarship of the faculty is 


above the standards set by accredit- 
ing Associations. 


. The Department of Music is one of 


the most rapidly-growing Depart- 
ments, due to the emphasis placed 
on Fine Arts by the faculty and ad- 
ministrative officers. 


. Students may earn a major or minor 


on the B A or B S Degrees in Organ, 
Piano, Public School Music, Sacred 
Music Administration, Violin, and 
Voice. 


10. The Curriculum for the Depart- 
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ment of Music is set up on the basis 
of the Curricula adopted for Texas 
Institutions by the Texas Association 
of Music Schools. The latter is pat- 
terned after that of the National 
Association of Schools of Music 
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V oice Department 


Directed by: Ralph Ewing, Chairman 
Department of Music 
Trinity University 


San 


PRACTICAL IMPLICATIONS FOR 
THE TEACHING OF VOICE 


By Orville J. Borchers, Ph. D. 
Director, School of Music 
Kansas State Teachers College 
Emporia, Kansas 


The teaching of voice for many 
years has been based upon empiri- 
cal procedures, Considerable con- 
fusion has resulted from this sub- 
jective approach due to the differ- 
ent tastes and the consequent dif- 
ferent objectives sought in the 
production and the resulting sound 
ot the tone itself by the different 
schools of teaching, The discovery 


of the laryngoscope by Garcia 
opened a new scientific approach 
to the study of voice. New psy- 


chological procedures have brought 


to light revealing facts about the 
production and the resulting qual- 
ity of vocal tone. A few of the most 
significant wiil be mentioned in 
this paper. 


Let us first consider the art of 


breathing in singing which has 
been the subject of much heated 
discussion. Simple scientific ex- 


periments show us how the trained 
singing artists breathe. By 
ing pneumograph 


mak- 
recordings of 
the chest, the lower ribs, and the 
upper abdomen, singers 
indicate the 


trained 
following breathing 
action. The upper abdomen shows 
the first contraction, the lower 
ribs contract several seconds later 
and the chest contracts many sec- 
onds later, if at all. This indicates 
that lungs 
begins at the bottom and proceeds 
upward. Science also tells us that 
muscular movement is not control- 


contraction of the 


led alone by the contraction of one 
set of muscles. In all 
and graceful 
tagonistic set 


controlled 
movements an an- 
resists and controls 
the action of the contracting mus- 
cles causing movement in one di- 
rection. In the control of the sing- 
ing breath, 
as Many points of resistance or con- 


therefore, there are 
trol as there are antagnostic mus- 
cle sets operating. Pneumograph 
that the 
of resistance or 
the breathing 


recording 
point 


indicate final 
control in 
mechanism is the 


upper chest with resistance being 
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relinquished first in the upper 
abdomen. 

Another important scientific ob- 
servation is that of laryngeal pos- 
ition with regard to high and low 


tones in the same voice, This sub- 


ject has been less frequently dis- 
cussed because of a lack of real 
knowledge and understanding, By 
means of the laryngoscope and 


through stroboscopic 
mechanism of the 


pitch 


vision, the 
larynx can be 
observed in changes from 
low to high 
When singing in a low tone, the 
cricoid cartilage decends, the walls 
of the 


tones and vice versa. 


Jarynx narrow giving the 


larynx a long tube-like appear- 


ance, and the vocal lips become 
much shorter and thicker in ac- 
cord with Dr, Evetts’ discovery 


of the thick and thin mechanisms. 


In singing up the scale and ap- 


proaching the tones of the 
voice the cricoid cartilage ascends 
within the thyroid, the walls of the 
larynx 


upper 


become greatly expanded 
giving the larynx a much shallower 
and open appearance, and the vocal 
lips become much longer and thin- 
ner. All of this takes place without 
much apparent movement of the 
thyroid in so called relaxed throat 
production. 


The above experiment leads us to 


the conclusion that the _ pitch 
change in a voice is caused by the 
intrinsic muscles of the larynx 


which raise tlie cricoid in relation 
to the thyroid 


thin the 


lengthen and 
The position 
of the thyroid should remain in as 
relaxed 


and 
vocal lips. 
and low a 
give the 
to the tone 
through the 
and the 
larynx, 


State as 
natural 
on the 
action of the 
intrinsic muscles 
Elevation of the 
thyroid would approximate the con- 
dition of swallowing, 


pos- 
open 
high 


sible to 
freedom 
notes 

cricoid 
of the 


closing the 
throat and restricting the freedom 
of the movement of the intrinsic 
This relaxed 
ition of the thyroid is often refer- 
red to as an 


process. lower pos- 


open and relaxed 


throat position. 


Of course there is some mod- 


Antonio, 


Texas 


ification of thyroid position from 


low bass to high soprano, the low- 
er voices showing a relatively low- 
er position due to larger structure 
and a deeper and longer laryngeal 
But within the 
voice on upward shift of the thy- 
roid from low to high will 
approximate the closed throat and 
swallowing position and will in- 
terfere with the natural intrinsic 
muscular movement really respon- 


resonator, same 


tones 


sible for this pitch change. 

Resonance has been the subject 
discussion, Some 
that all of 


reinforcement 


of much heated 


voice teachers insist 


the tonal comes 
Others 


throat, that is 


from head resonance, Say, 


sing in the where 
the tone is produced, Bartholomew 
conducting a series of experiments 
at Peabody several years ago con- 
cluded that a good voice must have 
boih a low resonance region and 
a high formant around 2500 cycles. 


While formants are largely depen- 


dent upon vowel quality, most 
vowels with the possible exception 
of long oo as in boot have both 


ow and high resonance regions, 
predominant low 
The low 
region is variable from ar- 
ound 350 cycles to 650 cycles, The 


variable 


the oo having a 


resonance region, reson- 


ance 
pitch is undoubtedly 
variability in the 
shape of the resonator. 
Because of its low pitch range, this 
low formant most likely is pro- 
duced by a coupled resonator prob- 
ably the pharynx. A 
low relaxed position of the larynx 
will 


caused by the 


size and 


larynx and 
enhance the strength of this 
resonance region. and give the 
quality of tone voice teachers call 
fullness or body. Some voice teach- 
ers with too litle scientific know- 
ledge speak of putting more energy 
in the fundamental to give the 
full-bodied quality. Many teach- 
ers of opera singers have actually 
depressed the larynx unmercifully 
to secure this full-bodied 
particularly in baritones. Such an 
downward 


tone, 


extreme position inter- 
with the intrinsic laryngene 
muscular adjustment equally as 
much as does the extreme elevated 
position. Whether the energy is in 
the fundamental the Ist, 2nd, 3rd, 
or even 6th partial to bring about 


the predominance of this 


feres 


lower 
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region is dependent entirely on the 
vowel and the fundamental pitch. 
Resonance in an important up- 
nearly fixed 
around 2500 cycles for all vowels. 
This that it must be 
produced by a non-adjustable res- 
with 
such as the 


per region is more 


indicates 


onator relatively fixed pitch 
resonator or 
sinuses, Considerable resonance at 
this higher pitch gives 


and brilliance to the tone, 


nasal 


intensity 


Scientists have many times ex- 
pounded the principles of reson- 
ance, If the resonator is in tune 


and in with the 


only 


phase 
it will not 


vibrator, 
store energy but 
emit it act- 


vigor- 


build up energy and 


ivating the vibrator more 
ously. It it is out of 
phase it will not produe energy 
but will dampen the vibrator mak- 
ing it extremely difficult to produce 
tone. It 


tune and 


becomes apparent there- 


fore, that the singer to conceive 
the pitch and vowel before sing- 
ing that the resonator is immed- 
iately in tune and in phase with 


the vibrator. 

A knowledge of the resonance 
characteristics of the vowels is 
important in the teach- 
ing of singing. Let us 


extremely 
examine a 
few. The long ee vowel has a major 
resonance around 350 
cycles. This makes this vowel ex- 


region at 


tremely easy for the soprano and 
alto to sing at the pitches of e 
flat, e, and f at the bottom of the 
treble staff or for the tenor and 
baritone at the same notes above 
staff. It is practically 
impossible for the soprano to sing 
the ee 


the bass 


vowel 
staff 
approximate 


clearly above the 


treble because there is no 
resonance region for 
this vowel at this pitch. The long 
oo vowel is somewhat 


the long ee in 


similar to 
this regard except 
that it is lacking in a high reson- 
ance region and 
brilliant. It is 


is therefore less 
useful 
for tenors and baritones at e flat, 
e, and f 


especially 


, above the bass staff be- 


cause of its strong low resonance 


region. It is especially helpful in 


adolescent voices when the lower 


tones at the bottom of and 
the treble 


below 


staff need strengthen- 
ing. On the other hand the vowel 


ah as in father has a very strong 
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resonance region around 1000 cy- 
cies. This makes it the most natur- 
al vowel for the soprano to sing 
on high b tliat, b natural and c 
which notes ‘fall directly in the 
middie of this resonance region. 
It also has a strong region around 
650 cycles which accounts for the 
open ah quality in the soprano 
and mezzo voices around e, f, and 
f sharp at the top of the treble 
statf. It also accounts for the dif- 
ticulty of the tenor and baritone 
voices to cover on the ah vowel 
on these same notes above the 
bass staff. Likewise the long a 
vowel has resonance regions whicb 
are particularly helpful to the ten- 
or in the upper tones of his scale 
While the long o vowel is pai 
ticularly useful to the alto and 
baritone particularly in the lower 
voice, The bass of course hag the 
advantage over all other voices 
because the pitch of this voice 
is sufficently below the resonance 
regions of all vowels so as to make 
vowel production purer and easier. 
Consequently the better diction is 
usualiy found in the lower voices. 

It is imperative that voice teach- 
ers and composers have a com- 
plete scientific knowledge of vowel 
characteristics, It is a vocal crime 
to try to force a vowel at a pitch 
on which it cannot be sung. On 
the other hand this knowledge 
makes teaching much more satis- 
factory and brings results more 
easily and more rapidly. 

Knowing that vowels are char- 
acterized by more or less specific 
resonance regions, the _ careful 
choral conductor will seek uni- 
form vowel quality. A uniform 
vowel in all voices will produce 
energy in coincident resonance 
regions and thereby reinforce and 
sOlidify the resonance and the tone. 
The lack of this uniform overtone 
re-enforcement accounts for the 
blending in fugal 
wherever different 
vowels are used coincidentally in 
different voices. 


confusion in 
passages and 


Just a word in regard to diction 
in addition to the remarks on vowel 
quality is in order. The good 
voice teacher should know the ac- 
oustic properties of consonants. 
Some sounds such as th and f are 
very weak in phonetic power and 
need additional while 
others are relatively strong such 
as m and n and should not be over- 
done. While this is a _ relatively 
simple mater, it requires the care- 


emphasis, 
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ful study of a radio announcer, 
for example, would give it to pro- 
vide a proper diction for the sing- 
er. Fred Waring caught this idea 
in his choral technic. 

Intensity has a very decided ef- 
fect upon the quality of the tone. 
In general the louder the tone the 
greater is the distribution of en- 
ergy in the higher partials. This 
is understandable from the law of 
physics that intensity varies as the 
square of the amplitude. The loud- 
er tones, therefore, have more 
overtones and more energy in the 
higher formants while the softer 
tones have more energy in the low- 
er formant. It is a mistake there- 
fore for the voice teacher to at- 
tempt to secure the same quality 
on a ff tone as on a pp tone. Timbre 
is to a great extent a function 
of intensity. In spite of this, a 
leading American tenor insisted 
that he sang the same vowel with 
the same quality on both loud and 
soft tones while the analysis show- 
ed timbre. 

Nature has thus come to the 
aid of the singer in a very won- 
derful way. If it were not for the 
effect of the shift of energy to 
the higher overtones the increased 
intensity of the tone would neces- 
sarily have to be produced by its 
increased amplitude or force alone. 
Our vocal lips would simply be 
torn to shreds to produce the 
changes in intensity repuired. By 
the simple device of shifting en- 
ergy from low to high partials the 
tone is increased in intensity as 
the square of the change in fre- 
quency without increasing the 
force or amplitude of vibration one 
decibel. By the same token voices 
with too much energy in the low 
formants have to rely upon am- 
plitude or force of vibration to 
increase the intensity of tone. 
Voices inducing upper formant 
brilliance in the low tones auto- 
matically increase the intensity of 
them without additional force of 
vocal lip vibration. Also for this 
reason the soprano frequently 
shows the greater intensity al- 
though the larygeal structure of 
the bass may be almost twice as 
large. Quite usually therefore it 
is necessary to have a larger per- 
centage of low voices in a chorus 
to balance the brillant sopranos. 

A final word should be said 
about the vibrato which is one of 
the most important considerations 
in tone quality. The vibrato igs not 
oniy important because of its very 
effective pitch fluctuation but be- 
cause of the profound fluctuation 
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Directed by Dr. Orville Borchers, Director School of Music, Kansas State College, 


Choir Department 


RECRUITING THE CHOIR 


By Raymond Rhea 
Director of Music 
High School 
Corpus Christi, Texas 
“Say! You have a deep speak- 
ing voice. Maybe youre just the 
fellow we want to sing those low 
notes in the choir.” These words 
came from a healthy looking six- 
foot-three, one hundred ninety 
pound center on the football team. 
Are you surprised at his enthus- 
iasm? Very possibly he was in- 
different to all except popular 
dance music. What changed his at- 

titude? 

Suppose we examine two myth- 
ical schools. For convenience, we 
will name one school A, the other 
B, and the boy we will call Bill. 
A and B may be high schools of 
any size, or they may be colleges. 
The choral director of school A 
we will call Smith, the director 
in school B, Jones. Both Smith 
and Jones have a very reputable 
background; they are graduates 
or nationally known schools of 
music. Both have had a number 
of years of voice training and 
have sung with outstanding choral 
groups. One is successful at build- 
ing a fine choral group, the other 
is not. 

Again for convenience, let us 
say that Smith is the successtul 
director, while Jones has had dif- 
ficulty in promoting his organiza- 
tion. Why the difference? Why 
does Bill show such enthusiasm 
for Smith and such indifference 
toward Jones? 

Let us study the attitude of 
each of these directors. When 
Smith walks down the hall he 
makes a special point of greeting 
all the boys with a word and a 
smile. Jones seems to be pre- 
occupied with his worries and 
cares. Smith walks around to the 
boys dressing room after school 
and “shoots the breeze” with the 
coach and the boys. Smith has 
been a regular participant in 
sports—Jones fails to take the 
trouble even to show an interest 
in the school’s athletics. In Bill's 


eyes, Jones is the embodiment 
of all he has found distasteful 
in musicians and music. Smith, 


however, strikes a different chord; 
here is someone who talks Bill’s 
language, and at once there is 
established a natural rapport be- 
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tween the two. 


Choral music was not known 
at school A when Smith became 
choral director. His school had 
never had an a cappella choir; 
there had been a_ small girl's 
chorus, but due to lack of leader- 
ship, it had gradually dwindled 
to nothing. The superintendent 
of school A heard an a cappella 
choir at a convention; because 
this choir made such an outstand- 
ing contribution, and particular- 
ly because this choir represented 
a much smaller school, he de- 
termined to find someone who 
could build that part of his school’s 


music program. Fortunately, he 
found the desired individual in 
this man, Smith, who had the 


dynamic personality 
build a fine choir. 


necessary to 


How did this young man pro- 
ceed to build a choral group for 
schoolA? First of all, he made 
himself as well liked as possible 
by the other faculty members. 
He discovered that the math 
teacher sings tenor in the local 
Baptist Church choir. This is in- 
deed an important discovery, be- 
cause the math teacher also does 
some assistant coaching. He _ be- 
comes a ready and willing aid to the 
choral director in recruiting a 
small group of boys from among 
the school athletes. The begin- 
ning is a boy’s quartet of which 
the aforementioned Bill is a mem- 
ber. 

Before long, with the aid of the 
math teacher and the boy’s quar- 
tet, which has now learned to 
sing a few easy songs, Smith be- 
gins to have a few inquiries from 
various quarters about the possi- 
bilities of forming another quartet. 
From here it is easy to go on to 
an octet, then to a boy’s ensemble, 
and finally to a male chorus. 

In the meantime, he has been 
using his first quartet as often 
as possible at student functions 
and about town for various club 
and civic programs. Also, he has 
accomplished the comparatively 
simple task of organizing a small 
group of female voices. By the 
end of the semester, Smith — is 
able to present a full length as- 
sembly program, with a 
chorus, girls’ chorus, 
trios and solos. 

At the end of the semester he 
may do any one of several things. 


boys’ 
quartets, 


He may decide to keep the two 
groups as separate organizations; 
he may want to put them together 
once or twice a week to make a 
mixed chorus, or he may decide 
to have an a cappella choir of 


balanced male and female sec- 
tions. Whatever he decides will 
work, because he has already 


created the desire on the part of 
the students, and from there it 
will be easy to have any type of 
organization he chooses. 

Let us glance at the unfortu- 
nate conditions at school B. Jones 
has inherited a promising situa- 


tion, but for some reason, suc- 
cessful singing groups have not 
materialized. Why? Jones, ap- 


parently, has all the training and 
background necessary to produce 
the same results Smith has achiev- 
ed. School B was far ahead of 
school A in choral work when 
Jones took the position. School 
B already had an organized choir. 
True, it was overbalanced with 
girls, but, even so, it had been a 
arrived. The ratio within the group 
was something like twenty boys 
to forty girls. 

Shortly after Jones arrived the 
ratio suddenly dropped to ten boys 
and twenty-five girls. If the pre- 
ceding director had been particu- 
larly outstanding, we could say the 
students had dropped choir be- 
cause of some imagined 
to the former director. This was 
not the case, however. In fact 
the enthusiasm of the students, 
in the beginning had been directed 
toward Jones’ coming. 


loyalty 


Why, then, was Jones unable 
to continue building the choral 


organization? First, he did not 
express an open friendliness to- 
ward all students. Second, and 


probably the most important, he 
thought his organizations would 
build themselves without extra ef- 
fort on his part. Such an organiz- 
ation as Jones’ choir either goes 
forward or deteriorates; it does 
not stand still. Smith visited the 
boys’ locker rooms, attended stu- 
dent meetings and social functions, 
whereas Jones sat in his office 


and waited for students to come 
to him. 
| have attempted to present 


two hypothetical cases in which 
Smith, in the first instance, is the 
aggressive, successful, yet equally 
talented, musician. Jones might 
be an outstanding success in a 
different situation, where a cer- 
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‘or throat in 


Emporia. 


tain amount ol 


salesmanship is 
not a prime requisite, along with 
good musicianship. He might have 
just the right qualities for certain 
positions in a _ conservatory ol 
music, or some such school. It is 
readily discernible, however, that 
Smith will make the better public 
school choral director, especially 
in a situation calling tor building 
trom the “ground up.” 

Many of our finest choral direc 
tors are women. Without excep- 
tion, the woman who has built a 
successful choral organization is 
gregarious, aggressive and person- 
able. Miss Smith and Miss Jones 
might, with the exception of a few 
details, have substituted for Smith 
and Jones in the two hypothe- 
tical cases discussed above. 

“Selling the choir” to the stu- 
dent will not always be necessary 
in Smith’s program. In a few 
years, his program should be sellf- 
perpetuating, and growth will de- 
pend only on maintaining a high 
level of achievement. 

Is it worth the doing? Like the 
slogan used by an automobile 
company for many years — “Ask 
the man who owns one” — so we 
might say — “Ask the choral di- 
rector who has one”. It would 
be a new and unusual experience 
to receive a negative answer. 


Practical — 


(Continued trom page 8) 





in overtone structure caused by 
the changing pitch relationships of 
the overtones to the resonance 
regions. A complete analysis of the 
timbre changes in the vibrato made 
by the writer appears in Seashore’s 
new book, The Psychology of Music. 
This work that with the 
fiuctuations in the pitch of the 


tundamental overtones 


shows 
and there 
occurs simultaneously a 
periodic 


profound 
and change in the 
structure of the 


An overtone will 


over- 


tone 


vocal tone. 


increase or de- 


crease in energy and prominence 


periodically as its pitch approach- 


es or moves away from the nat- 


ural pitch of a resonator produced 
by the shape of the 


mouth, nose 


the singing of a par- 
ticular vowel, These profound per- 
iodic timbre 


with the 


changes 
pitch 


syncronous 


changes undoubt- 
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RECENT IMPORTANT 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 


BAND 


Ave Maria Arcadelt-Liszt-Harvey 
(Full band 2.00, Symphonie band 3.50) 

Fugue in F major Handel-Harvey 
(Full band 2.50, Symphonic band 4.00) 

Hallelujah (A Dixie Revival Scene) Russell Harvey 


(Full band 3.00, Symphonic band 5.00) 


ORCHESTRA 


Overture and Allegre from La Sultane Couperin-Milhaud 
(Score 2.00, Orchestra parts 4.00) 

Cortege from “The Red Poppy” Gliere-Cohn 
(Score 2.50, Orchestra parts 4.50) 

The Legend of the Arkansas Traveler H. McDonald 


(Score 2.00, Orchestra parts 3.50) 


CHORUS (just published ) 


A Nation’s Prayer (S.A.T.B., S.S.A., T.T.B.B.) Solon Alberti .15 


Springtime (S.A.T.B., S.S.A.) Lily Strickland .16 
Summer (S.S.A.) George F. McKay 16 
Mountain Song (S.A.T.B.) Gardner Read _ .15 
Crossing the Bar (S.A.T.B.) Edouard E. Blitz .16 


Sample chorus copies sent upon request. 


ELKAN-VOGEL CO., INC. 


1716 Sansom Street Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
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RECENT BAND RELEASES 





PRICE 

TITLE COMPOSER F.B. SYM. B. 

FABLE OVERTURE -------------J. R. Gillette 4.00 6.00 
FROM HEAVEN ABOVE (Choral Prelude) _- 
, _......-.--. Bach-Malin 3.00 4.50 
4 LINCOLN-LYRIC OVERTURE -_-_--Newell Long 4.00 6.50 
' MARCH OF THE MAJORETTES __Frank Simon 1.00 

MEN OF BOYS TOWN ) 7 

BOYS TOWN VICTORY MARCH ) _ 

_......Kapphahn-Buchtel 1.00 
ROMANTIC OVERTURE -_-_- _ F. L. Buchte) 4.50 6.50 
ST. HUBERT-OVERTURE Pares-Chidester 4.04 6.50 
a e 

> Our Third Book Of Descants kh 
E: % 


Beatrice & Max Krone 


Get acquainted with this grand collection. 











The newest in “A World in Tune” Series includes 14 delightfully 
arranged songs representing some seven different nationalities. 
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Price 60c 
) 
\ TIME NOW to Select Your 
| EASTER MUSIC 
| Request our Thematic Circular 
; 
, NEIL A. KJOS MUSIC CO.. Publisher 
| 223 W. Lake St. Chicago 6, Ii. 
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MASTER CLASSES IN PIANO 




















) 
, Howard Payne College May 30 - June 5, 1948 
Conducted by 
The Eminent World Artist, Lecturer, and Teacher 
Pr . 
OBSERVE THESE FACTS: 
1. Mr. Podolsky is arranging for Private Lessous, Class Lessons, Repertoire Classes, 
Audition Classes, and Clinical Classes. 
2. Teachers may also register their own pupils for all or for part of the week. 
3. Teachers living in all neighboring towns may drive to and from Brownwood each 
day. 
4. Brownwood, and Brownwood Lake is as desirable location as one could find to 
combine recreation and study. 
5. Housing and eating facilities are easy to obtain at reasonable rates in Brownwood. 
Schedule May 30 — June 5 for Intensive Study and Pleasant Recreation in Brownwood, 
and Beautiful Brownwood Lake — Watch for details — Plan vour reservation early. 
Write: Dr. H. Grady Harlan, Chairman 
Department of Music 
Howard Payne College 
Brownwood, Box 235. Texas 
Mr. Podolsky will also conduct a Master Class at Musical Arts Conservatory, 
Amarillo, Texas, from July 12 to 24 (6th Season) 
OPO IP or POP LBL LPL LLL LLL LLL LLL LLL LE LE EM 
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Orchestra Department 


Directed by Prof. Gid Waldrok, Conductor 


DO YOU TEACH VIOLIN? 


By Eric Sorantin, Ph, D. 
Associate Director of Music 
Our Lady of the Lake College 


San Antonio, Texas 


Focusing our attention upon the 
diminished popularity of violin 
plaving, we find certain reasons 
for it. 

First of all, a very small amount 
of suitable material which is up 
to date, is published for teaching 
the violin in individual lessons in 
comparison with that offered for 
the teaching of the piano. Most 
of the so-called “Violin Methods” 
are old fashioned and burden the 
beginner with tuneless exercises 
which do not appeal to the child’s 
imagination. It is not without com- 
mercial that 


consideration pub- 





Dr. Sorantin 


styles, unat- 
although — orna- 
mented with an alluring cover. 


lishers 
tractive 


reprint old 
pieces, 


Do these pieces conform to our 
modern way of melodic and_har- 
monic thinking? Do they capti 
vate the vivid imagination of the 
child by correlation with other 
fields of activity and knowledge? 
While we grown-ups may smile 
at the titles “Dancing Frog” or 
“Galloping Horse,” such program 
music attracts the fancy of a child. 
However, instead of attracting the 
little beginner. we confront him 
not only with difficulty of the 
instrument, but also with serious 
music which presupposes — solid 
musical knowledge and under- 
standing. 

The material for class teaching 
seems to be on a more suitable 
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and practical level. Those by Gil- 
bert R. Waller, by Van Hoesen, 
and by Herfurth are some of the 
outstanding string class methods. 

Notwithstanding the _ relative 
easiness of band instrument play- 
ing, have you ever considered the 
glory and popularity offered to 
band players in our schools and 
colleges? Uniforms and __partici- 
pation in football games, observ- 
ed by thousands, serve as an ex- 
ample. 

What do we string teachers and 
orchestra directors offer our stu- 
dents as substitutes for the glory 
and popularity enjoyed by band 
players? 

How many violin teachers play 
well enough to give a public re- 
cital of merit? How many care 
to do so and set a fine example 
for their students? 

How many teachers attend con- 
certs regularly, cultivate their arti- 
stic spark, exhibit programs and 
picture of known artists and or- 
chestras, and above all, speak 
favorably of their fellow teachers 
and of artists without cutting re- 
marks? 

How many teachers promote in- 
teresting and good student  reci- 
tals? How many teachers take time 
to arrange suitable pieces for a 
beginner in connection with wind 
instruments? How many 
make an effort to demonstrate 
their ensemble or orchestra not 
only in their own school, but also 
in others? 


teachers 


In answer to all these questions, 
one cannot help but realize how 
well band teachers work together! 

The recent organization of the 
American String Teachers, under 
Mr. Duane Haskell of the State 
Teachers’ College in Marquette, 
Michigan, will undoubtedly be 
most beneficial for violin and 
string teachers. Unlimited work lies 
ahead for this association: discus- 
sing modern methods of | string 
teaching, acquainting teachers of 
string instruments throughout the 
country with each other, and cre- 
ating an amiable feeling among 
them so that they may unite their 
efforts to make violin and _ string 
playing in schools popular again. 

In speaking of some specific 
shortcomings in violin teaching, I 
may emphasize, at this point, that 
schools and teachers should strive 


Baylor 


interest 
whose 


immediate 
without 


to secure the 


of parents con- 


stant encouragement the music 
study of their children suffers 
considerably. 

Some parents and even some 


music teachers erroneously believe 
that a child desiring to study the 
violin, should first learn to play 
the piano. They reason that piano 
playing will establish the students 
concept of pitch and interval. I 
chalienge this assumption by stat- 
ing that most piano students play 
by visual perception of the key- 
board rather than by tonal con- 
cept. This applies at times not 
only to students: I recall a noted 
pianist of a large city who would 
practice for hours on an_ instru- 
ment completely out of tune. This 
would be a technical impossibility 
on the violin. 

1 would suggest then that the 
future violinist begin with the vio- 
lin, not with the piano. Let him 
acquire the concept of pitch and 
interval first by singing and then 
by playing. It appears that ear 
training is the most vital factor 
for studying the violin. 

A solid tone is, without doubt, 
the first objective in learning any 
string instrument. With regard to 
holding the violin bow, I may 
state that the idea regarding play- 
ing with a small part of the hair 
surface and holding the stick with 
the finger tips has become obso- 
lete. On the contrary students to- 
day are taught to use almost the 
entire hair surface, having the 
second joint of the index finger 
of the right hand resting on the 
stick. It is the pressure of the 
index finger which produces the 
forte-tone. 

With regard to holding the vio- 
lin, | maintain that the strings, 
not the instrument, must be in 
parallel line with the floor; this 
gives the violin a somewhat up- 
ward position, and the bow will 
then rest with ease on the strings 
and can be easily guided. 

For learning the various posi- 
tions, I have advocated, for many 
years, the immediate study of the 
fifth in connection with the first, 
practically the same fingering be- 
ing involved, and after a certain 
security of pitch, the study of the 
third and sixth, and finally that 
of the second and fourth. Too much 
time is wasted, particularly in the 
case of a talented child, and the 
general playing ability of the stu- 
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University Symphony, Waco, 


Lexas 


dent is hindered by overburdening 


the study of the first position 


with all types of rhythmically dif- 
ficult material and ornamentations. 
The student must be taught com- 
mand, almost immediately, of the 
entire violin, if we expect him to 
participate in ensemble or orches- 
tra work. 

Intimately connected with the 
study of the positions is the pro- 
cess of shifting from one position 
to another. 

Today our ears are accustomed 
to perfect solid tone production, 
and we demand not only a firm 
well pitched tone, but also an 
almost inaudible shifting. We re- 
frain mere and more from connec- 
ting two tones of different posi- 
tions with the same finger. We ac- 
cept a pianist fingering whereby 
we prefer reaching the higher or 
lower positions by stretch rather 
than by sliding with the same 
finger. Often clear-cut shifting is 
confused with emotional porta- 
mento-playing. The shifting pro- 
cess depends, more than does any 
other technical difficulty, upon the 
ability of kinesthetic sensations 
and the keen sense of pitch. 

The study of a flexible, yet 
firm and rapid vibrato should’ be 
undertaken at the earlist time pos- 
sible. This will strengthen the 
fingers and, at the same _ time, 
please the student’s ear. Contrary 
to opinions of many, I have found 
it advisable to let the student 
first use his hand, wrist, and fore- 
arm in one straight line together 
with strong muscular activity of 
the biceps for vibrato study. From 
this will develop the so-called wrist 
vibrato. 

I am also of the opinion that 
teachers should not confront the 
beginner, immediately, with 
printed music but should post- 
pone its use as long as possible 
in order that he may give his stu- 
dent the opportunity to concen- 
trate on hand positions and sound 
first. 

To secure the satisfactory ad- 
vancement of the student, elimi- 
nate all unimportant pedagogic 
material and select those studies 
(etudes) which represent, more or 


_less, the gamut of violin technique. 


Such studies have to be complet- 


ed with a chosen selec- 
tion of pieces, sonatas and con- 


certos which rank in difficulty, 


careful 
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TRINITY 


PRESENTS 
Dr. Harold Bauer 


World Famous Virtuoso 


in a series of 


MASTER PIANO 
CLASSES 
March 12 - 28 


Registration is Limited 
Apply Now! 


This Master Class marks Dr. Bauer’s sixth consecutive year as a 
guest member of the Trinity University faculty. 

The master piano course will include six three-hour master classes 
and five two-hour class lessons, both sessions being open to a 
limited number of performers and an unlimited number of auditors. 


Applications and inquiries should be addressed to: 


ALBERT HERFF-BEZE 
Music Department 
TRINITY UNIVERSITY 
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For group singing in home, school and 
club, there is no other low-priced song 
book so popular as 

The Golden; Book of Favorite Songs 
If you want the assembly song book that 
will serve you best at moderate cost, 
order the Improved Edition of “The 
Golden Book”. — 35c. For quantity prices, 
see our 1947-48 catalog. 


HALL & McCREARY COMPANY 


— Publishers of Better Music — 




















San Antonio 1, Texas 

. 435 South Wabash Ave. Chicago 5, Il. 

Telephone P-9186 or P-3225 _— 

CANTATAS SOLOS 

CALVARY — For three part chorus of women’s voices with ANGELS, ROLL TILE ROCK AWAY by John Prindle Scott 
soprano and alto (or bass) solos. By Henry Wessel 75 cents High or low voice ad ds ecalcsts 60 cents 
HE IS RISEN for soli and chorus of mixed voices by I WAS THE TREE -- Geoffrey O'Hara. High medium or low 
Richard Worthing : $1.00 voice - of cents 

» Te > i Bite Pina aleleyv So > > wnice 
CALVARY For soli and chorus of mixed voices by Henry a ae es ee: ae OF oe ie ane 
Jessel _ eae ; ae Se : 00 : 3 “ 

Wessel co ae a arieee ee < ANTHEMS 

erg a “ immuno» 1803. WELCOME, HAPPY MORNING Paul Bliss. $.S.A. __.12 
ecto ees on epee pease ocr cians 2803 CHRIST THE LORD IS RISEN TODAY (a cappella) 
THE MESSAGE OF THE CROSS for soli and chorus of S.S.A. Worthing ; i 10 
mixed voices with organ accompaniment by Rev. Louis Green 2904. MORN’S ROSEATE HUES, S.S.A. Emerson 10 
and J. Sheldon Scott --~~~- ------------- -- 60 cents 6077 HAIL, THE KING, S.S.A. Patterson 12 
VICTORY for mixed quartet, chorus of children, or choir 6089 ALLELUIA! S.S.A. Todd 15 
of women’s voices. By G. R. Sanderson 75 cents 5695 CHRIST IS RISEN FROM THE DEAD (mixed voices) 
EASTERTIDE Seven tebleaux with singing and descriptive Duncan 15 
readings from the Bible for three part chorus of women’s voices 6058 OUR LORD AND CHRIST AROSE TODAY (Mixed 
by Paul Bliss 60 cents voices) Vulpuis-Lundquist 20 

roa ~=©6—S Fhe WILLIS MUSIC COMPANY = “2 oitto" 

FOURTH e 2, OHIO 
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The Piano Department X=) 


Directed by Dr. Paul Van Katwijk, Dean School of Music, Southern Methodist Univetsity 


Pianist’s Approach lo Interpretation»; / 


by John Crown 


Professor of Piano 


University of Southern California 
After years of working with ad- 
vanced and, frequently, very tal- 
ented students, I have come to rea- 
lize the existence of a few 
faults in 
well nigh 
With a 


char- 
interpreting 
universal. Ac- 


crescendo, 


acteristic 
that are 
clerating con- 
versely slowing up with a diminu- 
endo. A retardation at 
the close of periods. 


stereotype 
Runnings 
away with fast or, moderately fast, 
sequentially-constructed passages 


Shortening the value of pauses, 


unsuitable-tone quality, poor voic- 


ing so that the listener hears a 
melody with precious little har- 
mony. Neglect of inner’ voices. 


These are but a few examples of 


an obvious nature 
Why all 
talented students 


these mistakes from 
who quickly un- 
derstand and 


tion? It 


respond to correc- 
that 


of the reasons are rooted in false 


seems to me some 


study habits. Now this is of course 


an obvious remark to make. Let 


me probe deeper. Examination of 


the earliest study habits of 


frequently 


many 
students inade- 


quate ear training, as well as, poor 


reveals 


coordination between ear and hand, 


sometime true ol students with 
good ears. Of all 


instruments, the 


natural musical 
danger of ear 
greatest 
piano. The 
pitch, mech- 
agitated, is a danger to 
development of 
ing moppets. 
to listen 


neglect is, of 
while 
piano’s 


course, 
learning the 
prefabricated 
anically 
the ear promis- 
learning 
for inner pitch and then 
production 


Instead of 
of tone, the very op- 
posite may take place. For ear co- 
ordination carried to its logical 
would player 
pushing down his mechanical lev- 
ers and then being duly amazed 
by the results. It is not unfair 
to state that all of us have heard 
performances of this kind on the 
piano. Therefore it behooves all 
ambitious young pianists, who rec- 
ognize a mite of truth in the fore- 
going, to start work on improving 
their and 


conclusion have the 


ears musical thought 


processes. 


This in turn, opens the door 
to the essential ability of being 
able to determine interpretations 
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abstractly (away from the piano); 
drill 
start. [I believe this point to be 
all important for it is a quality 
that distinguishes artists from 
craftsmen; further it is a discip- 
line that can be trained. When we 
allow our fingers to teach us the 
music, all the first mentioned er- 
rors crop up. A_ work studied 
thoughtlessly usually becomes in- 
creasingly brilliant as the practice 
hours go by, full of rubati, that 
spring from exigencies of the fin- 
gers, rather than 
score; 


this being done, finger may 


demands of the 
only musical distortion en- 
sues. On the other hand when a 
work has been abstractly studied, 


then the problem becomes one of 
adequately realizing the abstrac- 
tion physically. For certainly the 


spirit may be strong, but 
weak. 


the flesh 
compromise 
must be reached between the idea 
as such, and the 
ility 


Sometimes a 


fac- 
like 


amount of 
available. It is a little 
living within your income. 
The 
should 


serious 
further 


young pianists 


develop his musi- 
cianship by playing much chamber 
music. Ensemble playing teaches a 
pianist how string players phrase. 
Did not Schweitzer tell us that 
Bach should be phrased as if play- 
ed by strings? In chamber music 
new disciplines’ in control 
and rhythm are Playing 
with intensity but less volume than 
in solo is required. Greater variety 
ot shading between mezzforte and 
piano is called for and not just 
the thumbering and _ whispering 
of some virtuosi. Further, a 
mand of the chamber 
ertoire widens the 


tone 


learned. 


com- 
music rep- 
musical hori- 
zon and reacts favorably on 


playing. 


solo 

Accompanying singers is useful. 
Clementi claimed to have improved 
his tone quality by studying voice, 
and this was at the height of his 
career as a pianist. In order to 
find out whether you are guilty 
of some of the accusationg made, 
go and record a work you think 
you know really well, and then sit 
down with score in hand, and check 
your playing against the printed 
page. Should you discover discrep- 
ancies, truthfully ask yourself what 
deviations you intended, and what 
deviations your fingers supplied 
all by themselves. I am not sug- 


gesting slavish adherence to mark- 
ings; I am opposing interpretations 


that are not really the result of 

musical feeling but rather the re- 

sult of muscular reactions. 
————————-—-—-Q--—- - — 


Biography Of 
John Crown 


JOHN CROW. Born in England 


of American parentage; Studied 
Edward Jung, Hochs Conser- 


Mor- 


with 
vatory, Frankfurt, Germany; 
iz Rosenthal 


and State Acadmey, 


Vienna; Concertized in Europe, 
Australia and the U. S. Active both 
in chamber music and solo work; 
Recorded Chopin album, Schumann 
album and contemporary 
for C.-Art; Professor of Piano at 
the College of Music of the Univer- 
sity of Southern California. 


music 





Do You Teach — 


(Continued from page 11) 


but embody the following basic 
technical aspects: broad tone and 
shifting, ornamentations and. trills, 
various bowings on the string 
such as grand detache, martelle 
and staccato, bouncing bow (per- 
petual motion), and finally double- 
stopping, The careful examiner 
will find these types of technique 
embodied in many fine pieces of 
the violin literature which he has 
to classify and to grade. 

To keep, furthermore, the in- 
terest of the student alive, the 
promotion of ensemble music in 
connection with other orchestral 
instruments is vital. Not only will 
such instrumental combinations 
serve as forerunners for the orches- 
tras, but they will also confront 
the student with two most im- 
portant factors in music education: 
imitation and competition. 

In conclusion I may say that the 
organization of the American 
String Teachers Association is a 
great step forward for the pro- 
motion of string playing, and I 
hope that their unified effort will 
renew the popularity of string play- 
ing in schools and colleges. 
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edly greatly enhance the emotion- 
al significance of the vibrato, 
While Wagner of the 
sity of Southern 
controlled the 


Univer- 
California has 
rate of the vibrato 
by a metronome technique, the wri- 
ter is inclined to agree with Stanley 
that the 
and off 


vibrato is a hatural on 


muscular tension provid- 


ing a balanced relief for the mus- 
cle sets producing the vibrato, Lt 
usually follows that the Lasier vib- 
less in extent and 


rato deviates 


the slower vibrato deviates more 
widely from the pitch, lhe heavier 
tone and heavier muscle sets tend 
to produce the slow wide vibrato 
while the lighter tones frequently 
do the opposite, The writer there- 


lore constantly listens to the vib- 


rato in relation to the weight ol 
the tone in determining a _ bal- 
anced production which will give 


the natural desirable fluctuation. 


While 


lieve they can trust 


many voice teachers be- 


their ears in 
teaching voice, the writer believes 
that no voice 


teacher can hear 


properly until he has a 


scientific as 


complete 
well aS a musical 
Without 
knowledge, how does he know what 
to listen for? His empirical sys- 
tem may unknowingly be filled with 
many erroneous regard 


does not 


knowledge of singing. 


ideas in 


to listening if he have 


a complete scientific knowledge ol 


his subject. His empirical system 


fortunately may work beautifully 


with one student and unfortun- 


with another. Ears are 


conditioned by 


ately fail 
knowledge and that 
knowledge should include a scien- 
tific understanding. 


Dr. E. William 


of the Texas 


Doty, president 
Music Teachers As- 
sociation, will be guest speaker at 
Waco 
Fri- 


Dr. Doty’s subject 


a luncheon meeting of the 
Teachers 


day, March 13. 


Music Association, 


will be, “Festivals in the History 


of American Music”, 
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OUR HERITAGE IN MUSIC 


By Evelyn V. Ball 
Director of Music 
Public Schools, Amity, Arkansas 


Our music rooms have developed 
into research centers in addition 
to serving as class rooms for a 
goodly number of students. Many 
of these students plan to major 
in music after leaving high school 
and we note with pride that there 
is some definite scholarship mat- 


Evelyn Ball 


erial in several talented members. 
A development into a professional 
attitude has been most marked 
within a few months time. “Provide 
an opportunity.” 

Those words have been ever in 
my mind as the only necessary 
prerequisite to success in school 
work, Opportunity doesn’t come ‘all 
at once — but vision may. It is 
the vision of those who will provide 
the opportunity for classroom de- 
velopment in the first place. After 
that advancement will be marked 
by the capabilities of the individual, 
Our fun has been the opening of 
the vista into the broad rich field 
of a great musical heritage—and 
each day brings new and impor- 
tant results. 

The legend of Terre Noire, a 





¢ musical production was received 


with a curious enthusiasm by most 
of the students. Plays had been 
produced each year, and an oc- 
casional operetta. But when an 
original score aid script wag placed 
in their hands it was mixed with a 
little disbelief at the first moment. 
This was something new—a de- 
parture from the usual custom of 
the printed booklet — and for the 
preliminary discussions and tests 
for parts there was a small ripple 
of uneasiness on the part of the 
majority. 

Terre Noire is a small mountain, 
a part of the Mountains in the 
state of Arkansas, my native state. 

My daughter Roma, now com- 
pleting her post-graduate work in 
the Julliard School of Music col- 
laborated with me. She did not 
have as much time to devote to 
the work as we had wished, This 
is her fifth year in the school 
where she has had a scholarship 
since September, 1943; and at the 
same time teaches in a school of 
music, the LaGuardia Scholarship 
pupils in flute, and has also her 
private recital engagements and a 
contract with the Columbia Broad- 
casting System for a Sunday pro- 
gram. Notwithstanding, we shared 
the work, the final complete or- 
chestration to be her task and 
pleasure, 

We chose a folk song upon which 
considerable time had been spent 
in an attempt to authenticate it. Dr. 
John Jacob Niles, the eminent 
authority on the Elizabethan Folk 


(Continued on page 23) 
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BASS AND ALTO CLARINETS | 
SPECIAL LOW PRICE 
Student Band Instruments Less Than $100.00 , 
Write Us For The Best Quality Instruments ) 
d At The Lowest Prices 
y 4 
C. & S. MUSIC, INC. 
) “A Complete School Music Service” ) 
, 4039 E. Belknap Ft. Worth, Texas ‘ 
Dealers for: Holton, Reynolds, King-Selmer, Leblanc, Linton, ) 

Armstrong, Noblet, RCA, WFL, Ludwig & Ludwig, Gretch. 4 
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MARY HARDIN BAYLOR COLLEGE 

FINE ARTS CONSERVATORY ) 

Institutional Member National Association Schools of Music 
WALTER GILEWICZ, Mus. D., Director 


DEGREES and COURSES: Bachelor of Music with a major in 
PIANO, VOICE, VIOLIN, ORGAN, and MUSIC EDUCATION— 
Rachelor of Arts with a major in APPLIED MUSIC. Lessons 
alse available in string and wind instruments, percussion in- 
struments, Harp. Cello, Piano normal, Piano ensemble. Group 
training afforded in Chapel Choir, Chorus, Orchestra and String 
Ensemble 

TEN TALENTED ARTIST-TEACHERS COMPOSE 
THE MUSIC FACULTY 
For Iniormation Address: Gordon G, Singleton, Ph.D., President 
Belton, Texas 
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Albert Gillespie 


ALBERT GILLESPIE is enti- 
tled to frout-cover presentation in 
the Southwestern Musician be- 
cause he has recently won the 
largest award available to young 
Artists who are pianists in this 
country: A Town Hall Debut in 
New York on the evening of FEB- 
RUARY 26th, plus Three Hundred 
Dollars, plus Round-Trip Railroad 
Fare to New York from Denton, 
Texas. This Grand 
Prize was his reward for being de- 
clared the Top-Ranking Artist Di- 
ploma Winner in the 1947 Nation- 
al Piano Playing Auditions in 
which more than 25,000 young 
pianists from coast to coast par- 
ticipated through the National 
Guild of Piano Teachers. He hails 
from Fort Worth, Texas, and is a 
pupil of Dr. Silvio Scionti. 


composite 


For tickets of admission to hear 
Gillespie in Town Hall, New York, 
February 26th, address Sherman 
Pitluck, President, Debut and En- 
core Concerts, Inc., 200 West 57th 
Street, New York, New York. 

Guild Members and their stu- 
dents in or near Metropolitan New 
York will be able to hear the de- 
gree of artistry essential for them 
to become Grand Prize Winners 
in the 1948 Piano Excellence 
Prize Competition. 








Selma Mednikov 


New York winner 1947 Excellence 
Prize of National Guild of Pianists. 
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uild Ot Piano Teachers 


(Two hundred-lifty centers from coast to Coast) 
Irl Allison, Mus. D, Founder—President, Box 1113, Austin, Texas 


GRACE WHITE, New York 


Dear Southwestern 
Musician: 


The outstanding midwinter af- 
fair at the Waldrof Astoria was 
the annual dinner of “The Bohem- 
ians’, the only occasion when 
guests are invited. Mrs. Edwin 
Hughes, well known in Texas be- 
cause of her one-time residence 
there, welcomed each of the about 
800 guests as if he or she were 
the only person present (an art 
in itself). Mr. Hughes, as presi- 
dent, introduced the guest of hon- 
or,Serge Koussevitzky, and Olin 
Downes of the New York Times, 
who gave feeling tribute to Dr. 
Koussevitsky for what he has ac- 
complished for the American com- 
poser. Menotti’s now famous little 
opera was completely produced 
with Marilyn Cotlow and Frank 
Rogier, orchestra directed by Jas- 
cha Zayde. Claudio Arrau and Jen- 
nie Tourel (accompanied by Geo- 
rge Reeves) gave of their best, 
and the distinguished guests were 
highly amused by the good-na- 
tured satire on concert-going in 
general, and conducting in par- 
ticular, as presented by the dancers 
Ruth Mata and Eugene Hari, ac- 
companied by Jess Meeker. Since 
1914 “The Bohemians,” New York 
Musicians Club now in its 42nd 
year, have maintained a founda- 
tion for the aid of needy musicians 
and the proceeds of this dinner 
went to this fund. 

Not only New Yorkers, but the 
whole musical world is fond of 
old Carnegie Hall, but it is tra- 
dition, not modern convenience, 
which makes it beloved. For sheer 
beauty of auditoriums, Joslyn 
Memorial at Omaha, Neb., should 
be visited by Word 
comes that Cecil Berryman pre- 
sented Evelyn Faulk there in her 
twelth annual appearance. Like the 
Philharmonic in New York, the 
Omaha Symphony has a_ search 
for talent and selects young people 
to play with the orchestra. Out 
of twenty two, two Guild winners, 
pupils of the Berrymans, Robert 
dson and Shirley Marshall, won 
first and second place. 

While on the subject) of Car- 
negie Hall, a Guild member, Olga 
Sapio, is the daughter of the fam- 
ous soprano Clementine deVere, 
who appeared as soloist with 


everyone. 


Grace White, Representative and Editor, 527W 12\st St., New York 


Tschaikowsky on the 
opening night. 

Among Ohio musicians who 
make an impression in New York 
is Estell Ruth of Akron and 
Cleveland, who spoke for the 
Piano Teachers Congress at Stein- 
way Hall. She looked like a Fifth 
Avenue fashion plate, and gave an 
intellectual feast that is still being 
discussed. Goldie Taylor, Guild 
chairman of Cincinnati, and presi- 
dent of Ohio Music Teachers As- 
sociation, attended the M. T. N. A. 
convention in Boston, represent- 
ing Ohio as a delegate. She re- 
turned via New York where she 
addressed the Associated Music 
Teachers at Steinway Hall. Ches- 
ter Barris, adjudicator for the 
Guild, gave an outstanding per- 
formance of the Ravel Concerto 
with the Columbus Philharmonic 
orchestra. 


historical 


Mrs. Fred Crapo is a very con- 
scietious chairman of American 
Music tor the State of Indiana 
Federation of Music Clubs. She 
did considerable research work on 
the subject in New York while 
her husband was attending ses- 
sions of the Manufacturers Con- 
vention at the Waldorf. 

Arthur Alan Olsen, winner of a 
special award for Excellence has a 
column from the Minneapolis Tri- 
bune concerning all his “winnings,” 
the latest of which is a trip to 
Hollywood as a result of a “Dis- 
covery” program on radio station 
WTCN. Arthur, at the ripe age 
of 14, has a big career behind 
him, has been eight years on the 
National Guild auditions in Minn- 
eapolis, and has won everything 


in sight. 


Interview With 
Julia Broughton 


Miss Broughton is president of 
the New York Piano Teachers 
Congress and adjudicator for the 
National Guild. 

Miss Broughton looked out at the 
Hudson River from her comfor- 
table West End Avenue apart- 
ment as if she had all the time 
in the world. She was just about 
to leave to speak at the M. T. N. 
A. convention in Boston, and had 
just finished playing a church ser- 
vice, but her dark eyes lit up at 
once at the challenge of a ques- 
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tion. 

“Is piano teaching a career or 
the by-product of a career?” she 
Was asked. 

“You must make it a career. 
Sincerity demands it! In the mem- 
bership of the Congress are many 
members who elected to teach 
piano above all other things and 
who are completely successful pro- 
fessionally and socially. 

“Always keep in mind what mu- 
sic will do for the student, not 
what the student will do for 
music. This means that the same 
care and atention should be given 
to each pupil regardless of age, 
advancement or ability. The suc- 
cessful teacher is willing to work 
harder with the less gifts pupil 
than with the talented. This does 
not mean that the genius should 
not proceed at his own pace — 
this ‘rara avis’ is more of a law 
unto himself and is a challenge 
to all of a teacher’s skill.” 

“If you were doing it over would 
you choose the same career?” 

Miss Broughton did not hesi- 
tate. “Yes”, she answered, joy- 
ously, “I would play the piano and 
the organ and teach. I marvel 
at the amount of satisfaction | 
feel at the end of a busy day. 
Carlyle said, ‘Give me the man 
who sings at his work’. Crowning 
pleasure comes from hearing pup- 
ils of teachers whom I have 
trained.” 

“What advice would you care 
to give to young teachers?” 

“Never stop studying. The young 
teacher needs the contact with 
more experienced musicians and 
may profitably continue studying 
not only piano but musicology, 
theory, composition, etc. It is im- 
portant not to accept more pupils 
than you can teach well. Have a 
waiting list rather than an over- 
crowded schedule. 

“Before we part | want to say 
a word about the Guild. Many 
of the best teachers and guest 
speakers of the Congress are mem- 
bers of the Guild, and I enjoy 
inv own experiences with it.” 


Iivelyn Wolfe, Pianist, and re 


“cent B. M. graduate of Oklahoma 


Saptist University, who was offer 
ed a position in Howard Payne 
College during October, is teach- 
ing Piano in Harding College, 
Searcy, Arkansas. 
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‘Texas Music Teachers’ Association 


Dr. E. W. Doty, President 


President, Dr. E. W. Doty, 
University of Texas, Austin; Vice- 
Presidents, Miss Grace Switzer, 914 


Officers: 


Winston, Dallas; Dr. Lena Milam, 
1693 Pennsylvania, Beaumont; Dr. 
Archie N. Jones, University of Tex- 
as, Austin® Secretary-Treasurer, Miss 
Ruby Lawrence, 4108 Cole, Dallas. 
L.rectors: kK. Clyde Whitlock, i246 5. 
Henderson, Fort Worth; Mrs. E. A. 
Paschal, Musical Arts Conservatory, 
Amarillo; Hubert Kaszynski, T. 38. 
Cc. W., Denton, and 43837 Avondale, 
Dallas; Dr. Henry E. Meyer, South- 
western University, Georgetown; Mrs. 
Wm. J. Kearney, 210 Marshall, Hous- 
ton; Mrs. LaRue Conlon, 418 -baseo 
Encinal, San Antonio; Miss Mary 
Goodbar Morgan, 1323 Montana, El 
Paso. 


LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS 


Amarillo — Folsom D. Jackson, Pres- 
ident; Idelma Conoly, Secretary; 
Russell C. Curtis, Treasurer. 


Austin District — Mrs. Rupert Theo- 
bolt, President; Mrs. Katherine 
Millsaps, Secretary; Elizabeth Cald- 
well, Treasurer. 


Beaumont — E. O:. Bangs, President; 
Mrs. Surrey B. Ellis, Secretary - 
‘Treasurer. 

Brownwood — Dr. H. Grady Harlan, 
President; Conway E. King, Vice- 
President; Dorothy Meclntosh, Sec- 
retary-Treasurer. 

Central West Texas — Talmadge 
Dean, President; Mable turtord, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


Corsicana — Mrs. UO. W. Holmes, 
President; Miss Mabie Bonner, Sec- 
retary; Edward +t’. Hearne, Treas- 
urer. 

Corpus’ Christi District — Cassel 
Grubb, President; S. kX. Boyd, Vice- 
President; Mrs. C. N. Wyile, dSecre- 
tary; Mrs. Richard Lear, LTreasurer. 

Dailas — Virgima France, President, 
Ruby x. Lawrence, Secretary - 
i'reasurer. 

Ellis County — Mrs. Clyde ‘Taylor, 
President; Mrs. «a. os. Coleman, 


Secretary; Mrs. Edith Sewell, 
Treasurer. 
kil Paso — vack C. Grifii, rresidentl, 


Mrs. Paul Wolnacrk, dsecirecary; Mr. 
Lester Suberman, ‘lreasurer. 


Fort Worth — Sara Thompson, Pres- 
ident; Mrs. M. S. Heywood, Secre- 
tary; Mrs. R. E. Collier, ‘Lreasurer 


Hiouston — Miss Clara Radoff, Pres- 
ident; Mrs. I. R. Mahr, Secretary, 
Mr. Edward Acton, Treasurer. 

North Texas — Mrs. H. Cole, Presi- 
dent; Mrs. Arthur Hingst, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer. 

Progressive M. 'T. Ass'n of Hutchin- 
son Co.-— Mrs. Ada Creel, Presi- 
dent; Mary M6ruvaker, Decretary- 
‘Treasurer. 

San Antonio - Mrs. Ardis 
President; Winifred Alvis, 
tary; Mrs. Marguerite 
Treasurer. 


Ward, 
Secre- 
Bebinger, 


South Plains —- Mrs. Carl Scoggin, 
President; Miss Ruth Graydon, 
Secretary; Mrs. T. W. Womack, 
‘Treasurer. 

Texarkana — Mrs. E. E. 
President; Miss Lucile 
Secretary. 

Tyler — Miss Lolla Vanderwall, Pres- 
ident; Mrs. W. C. Huff, Vice-Pres- 
ident; Mrs. H. Grady Ferrell, Sec- 
retary; Mrs. R. D. Cowan, ‘lreas- 
urer-Corresponding Secretary; Mrs. 
kK. H. Kilpatrick, Historian; Mrs. 
H. M. Overleese, Program Chair- 
man. 


Williams, 
Gibson, 


Waco — Mrs. Curtis C. Smith, Pres- 
ident; Mrs. Fred Sliger, Secretary; 


Miss Elizabeth K. Henderson, 
Treasurer. 
Wichita Falls — Mrs. Frances Allen 


Derden, President; Mrs. A. H. Ma- 
haffey, Secretary; Mrs. Ben Howle, 
Treasurer. 
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Ruby 


K. Lawrence, Secretary 





Waco Teachers Plan 
Bach Festival 


By Mrs. Curtis C. Smith 


The fourth Annual Bach Fes- 
tival for Young People, sponsor- 
ed by the Waco Music Teachers 
Association, will open Friday eve- 
ning, March 19, with an organ re- 
cital in Waco Hall, by Dr. Kiaus 
Speer, chairman of the organ de- 
partment of Lincoln Memorial Un- 
iversity, Harrogate, Tennessee, The 
program on Saturday morning, 
March 20, will be given at the 
Austin Avenue Methodist Church 
by choral and instrumental groups 
from Waco public schools and will 
be directed by Mrs, Leta Spearman, 
supervisor of public shcool music. 
Guest artists for the Saturdgpy 
evening concert will be Lois Maier 
and Guy Maier in a two-piano re- 
cital in Waco Hall. Daniel Stern- 
berg, dean of Baylor University 
School of Music, announces that 
Baylor’s contribution to the fes- 
tival this year, will be a choral 
concert in the Waco Hall, Sunday 
afternoon, March 21, by the a 
cappella and radio choirs, under 
the direction of Prot, Robert Hop- 
kins, 

Two social functions in honor ot 
guest artists and other guests will 
be the luncheon Saturday at the 
Austin Avenue Methodist Church, 
with Daniel Sternberg speaker, and 
a reception Saturday evening, fol- 
lowing the Maier concert at the 
home of Dr. Roxy Harriette Grove. 


Oscar J. Fox To Be 
Honored By Recital 


By H. Grady Harlan 


Oscar J. Fox is a living and an 
outstanding exception to the well- 
known statement, “A prophet is 
not without honor save in his own 
country”. This distinguished Tex- 
an, famous internationally as a 
composer of singable Art Songs, 
has lived all of hig life in Texas, 
except for a few years in youth 
spent in study in the East and in 
Europe, and all of his adult life 
has been lived in San Antonio. 
Mr. Fox succeeded as an organist 
and chorister in the positions he 
held in San Antonio; he succeeded 
as Director of the Men’s Glee Club, 
University of Texas; he has suc- 


ceeded as a teacher of Organ and 
Singing; he has succeeded as a 
composer. He has made an out- 
standing success in his business 
ventures, He has succeeded in liv- 
ing, for he is loved, honored, and 
highly respected by all who have 
known him, 

A high tribute is being paid to 
this distinguished Texan by the 
Tuesday Music Club of San An- 
tonio during February. This club is 
dedicating the activities for the 
month to Mr. Fox and are con- 
cluding said activities by present- 
ing an All-Fox Song Recital to be 
sung by two prominent San An- 
tonio_ singers. Congratulations, 
ladies. We always honor ourselves 
when we pay tribute to great citi- 
zens, Truly, Oscar J. Fox is a 
great citizen, 





Tom Johnson Named 
To Symphony Post 


Dr. Henry E. Meyer, Dean, 
School of Music, Southwestern Un- 
iversity, announces, with some 
degree of pride, the appointment 
of an Alumnus of his University, 
Mr. Tom Johnson, ag the new Bus- 
iness Manager of the Houston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, All TMTA mem- 
bers, particularly, will rejoice 
with Southwestern University in 
this distinctiion which has come to 
a graduate. Mr. Johnson is already 
giving himself full routine train- 
ing in this important post. At the 
same time, he has initiated the 
idea of presenting a brief history 
of the Schools and Departments of 
Music of the various institutions 
of Texas, through successive weeks, 
in connection with the weekly 
Broadcast of Houston Symphony 
over KPRC_ each 
ning at 6:00. This will be a valu- 


Saturday eve- 


able contribution to music educa- 
tion in our state. The Houston 
Symphony and Mr Johnson will 
receive Many commendations for 
this fine gesture in behalf of mu- 
sic education. 

The State Department of Ed- 
ucation has recently held a Vocal 
Clinic at the Southwestern College 
of Fine Arts in Houston, Mr. Gene 
Hemmle, Chairman Department of 
Music, College of Mines, El Paso, 
was the Clinician. This means a 
fine job was carried to a worthy 
completion. 
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Publications By 
College Professors 
By H. G. H. 
MAY OVERTURE by 
Clerisse, in an arrangement for 
American bands by Dr. L. W. 
Chidester of Texas A & I Col- 
lege, Kingsville, was 
played in 


Robert 


recently 
Luzern, Switzerland, 
at a concert of new works tor 
band. The unique feature of this 
performance is the fact that MA) 
OVERTURE was originally pub- 
lished tor French bands, and_fi- 
nally travelled back across the 
water to be played by a Swiss 
band in the American edition pub- 
lished in the American vbgkqj 
lished by Carl Fischer, Inc., New 
York. 

FISHERMAN LUCK, by Ray- 
mond Elliott, Director of the A 
Capella Choir, Texas A & I pub- 
lished by Southern Music Com- 
pany, San Antonio, is a lively num- 
ber for mixed voices, in the ligh- 
ter vain. It commands a good sense 
of rhythm and accuracy in timing. 
it is a very delightful number 
for the conductor who can effect 
this type of emotionalism. It re- 
quires both a virile imagination, 
and vocal elertness. Choirs will 
like it. 

CROSSING THE BAR, by Edou- 
ard E. Blitz (father of Dr. Paul 
Blitz of Texas Tech Colicge), pub 
lished by Elkan-Vogel Co., is one 
of the most beautitul choruses for 
Mixed Voices that this reviewer 
has read in a Jong time. lin fact 
no composer has ever done quite 
the justic to Tennyson's poem that 
has been accomplished by Dr. Bli- 
tz. It is a magnificient number 
for fine Church Choirs, or for the 
upper bracket of College Choirs. 


Dr. David P. 


Professor of Voice in Baylor Un- 


Unruh, formerly 


iversity, gave a very unusual per 
formance of the Messiah in both 
Oakland and in San Francisco, 
California. He himself served a 
conductor. In San Francisco, toui 
grand Pianos and an organ prov- 


ided the accompaniment, Mrs. 
Unruh is the regular accompanist. 
In Oakland, Soloists are: Irens 


Cokenes, soprano; Velna Lou King, 
contralto; Harry De Lugge, tenor; 
and Ellsworth Walston, bass. In 
San Francisco, soloists are: Vir- 
ginia Blair,soprano; Barbara Beat 
ty, contralto; Eaymond Hammons, 
tenor; and Marsden Argall, bass. 
Congratulations, Doctor. You are 
older than when I knew you, but 
you look as of then. 
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String Ensemble, Corpus Christi College 








C. Burdette Wolfe, Chairman, Department of Music 








At W.F.L. DRUM COMPANY, we're educational-minded. Good drums go 
with good drumming, and we have just the material you need! FREE 
Drum Instruction Wall Charts to hang in your practice rooms, Rudimental 
Drum Sheets for your students, and informative, up-to-the-minute Drum 
booklets and Tympani tips are yours for the asking. Just fill out the 
coupon below, and this wealth of free material is yours. 

Our new WFL PEDAL TUNED TYMPANI combine all the best tympani 
features accumulated by Wm. F. Ludwig over a period of fifty years as 
a player and manufacturer. Three outstanding models offer a choice for 
every taste. W.F.L. also has one of the largest selections 
of concert and parade drums to be found anywhere. 
Ask your W.F.L. dealer to give you specifications and 
quotations ...or send for our free color catalog. 






“~ 
we. fF. LUDWIG 
Presidest 


Instruction Books 
No. 1050—‘Swing Drumming” 
by Wm. F. Ludwig Jr....$1.50 
No. 1010—*‘Drum Solo and En- 


semble Collection’’....... $1.00 
No. 1000—'‘Baton Twirling In- 
struction Method" ....... $1.00 


No. 1070—**Drum Corps Manual" 
by Wm. F. Ludwig Sr....$1.00 
No. 1060—‘‘Complete Drum 
Instructor’ by Wm. F. Ludwig 
Se. cccccccccccccccccccc $l oe 


Remember Wm. F. Ludwig 
for the latest and finest 
in percussion instruments! 





W. F.L. DRUM COMPANY 


1728-36 N. Damen Ave. °* Chicago, Illinois 
World's Largest Drum and Tympani M’f'r's. 


“We Can Lich Your Drum Problems!” 





= TS ease eeeeeeeeees = 
# \pRUM CHAR . 
s WM. F. LUDWIG) § 
8 W.F.L. Drum Co. §& 
: 1728-36 N. Damen Ave., Chicago, Il! 4 
+ Send me your FREE drum instruction § 
’ material, and illustrated booklets . 
4 Send the new W.F.L. drum catalog H 
4 Name a 
8 Address oT] 
4 1 
8 School 4 
H i Posncceroncercescresessronncesnessoneese State . 
a 








There Is A 


W.F. L. DEALER 
NEAR YOU! 


Abilene 
Caldwell Music Co. 
221 Grape St. 


Amarillo 
Tolzien Music Store 
819 Polk St. 


Austin 
William-Charles Co. 
2350 Guadalupe St. 


Dallas 
Whittle Music Co. 
1108 Elm St. 


El Paso 
Tri-State Music Co. 
220 N. Stanton St. 


Fort Worth 
Cc. & S. Music Co. 
4039 E. Belknap Ave. 


Houston 
Parker Music Store 
902 Walker Ave. 


Odessa 
Fox Music Co. 
109 E. 2nd St. 


San Antonio 
Southern Music Co. 
830 E. Houston St. 


Waco 
Holze Band House 
111 So. 6th St. 
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Buenos Aires, Musical Pride 


Of The Argentine 


By Herbert Renison, Chicago, II. 
Ren- 
pianist, 


Herbert 
Argentinan concert 


(Article writen by 
ison, 
formerly of Buenos Aires, at pres- 
ent artist-teacher at Sherwood 
Music School, Chicago.) 

Little do people in North Amer- 








Renison 


Herbert 


Sketch Of 
Herbert Renison 


Herbert became 
conscious of the beauty of music 
when as a child he was profoundly 
thrilled by the deep tones of the 
organ in the church of his native 
city, Quilmes, Argentina. His mo- 
ther gave him his first piano les- 
sons, and was astonished by his 
eagerness to learn both the treble 
and bass clefs at his first lesson. 

He began serious music study, 
and at the age of nineteen he was 
the successful competitor among 
applicants for ad- 
mission to the National 
vatory of Buenos Aires, 


Renison first 


two hundred 


Conser- 


As a student of the Conserva- 
tory, he advanced 
pianistic training from the world- 
famous pianist and teacher, George 
Lalewicz, formerly a professor in 
the Imperial Academy of Vienna. 
After graduation, Mr. Renison 
promptly began recital activities 
achieving instant success with audi- 
ences in Buenos Aires, La Plata, 
Montevideo, etc., 


received his 


winning a dis- 
tinguished place among the con- 
cert pianists of today. 

Press comments unanimously re- 
flect the deep musical impression 
which Mr. Renison makes upon his 
audiences, 
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ica tully realize the important con- 
tribution that Latin America is 
making to the creative and in- 
terpetative fields of contemporary 
music. In Buenos Aires, alone, 
there are three hundred compos- 
ers of serious music, The concert 
halls are packed to hear all the 
world has 


best the to offer of 


conductors, singers and pianists. 
The Colon Theatre, internationally 
famous and long known for its 
splendour and exceptional per- 
formances of Grand Opera, is the 
most familiar to the world at 
large. Today, a South American 
tour is certainly an essential step 
in the career of any artist. 

In speaking of composers, who 
are doing their part in promoting 
a national art, it is necessary to 
have some idea of the origin of 
their inspiration. In so few lines 
it wiil be very difficult to give 
a very broad outlook; however, 
these ideas may lead to the door 
of further inquiry. One of the 
principal sources of inspiration to 
be considered is that of the Span- 
ish influence, They brought the 
guitar to the continent, and this 
rapidly became _ the 
strument of the 


favorite in- 
“Gaucho”, who 
was the singing minstrel of the 
pampas. The airs which they 
evoked around the camp fires and 
at the inns are one very impor- 
tant source for the composer in 
Argentina. 

The first 
ize these planitive tunes was Jul- 


musician to harmon- 


ian Aguirre, who had a 
feeling tor the 


strong 
delicacy of the 
airs and rhythms, and did not des- 
troy them with too heavy an ac- 
companiment, Recently, while din- 
ing in a Chicago restaurant, I was 
pleasantly surprised to hear an 
orchestral version of his “Huella’, 
which, based on a dance, is his 
most popular work. Shortly after 
Aguirre had paved the way, sev- 
eral other composers followed his 
example, One of the most impor- 
tant, undoubtedly, was Alberto 
Williams, a musician with a solid 
knowledge of composition and or- 
chestration, which he acquired in 
Europe under the guidance of 
Franck. 
Alberto Williams is a_ prodigious 
composer. His tenth symphony, I 
believe, is now being writen, His 


such masters as Cesar 


short piano piece, entitled “Rancho 
Abandonado” was his first attempt, 
in 1890, to harmonize a gaucho 


air, and it is still a favorite with 
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students, occasionally finding its in the Argentine and musical cap- 
way on a concert program, The _itals of the world. 

Williams’ Conservatories of Music To return 
constituted, for a long time, the 
only organized music instruction 
in Argentina, and consisted of a 
central school in Buenos Aires 
and numerous branches all over 
the country, Alberto Williams was .¢ho01 with Hindemith and Scho- 
a great pioneer for the cause of enberg as their leaders. Another 


music, and the fruits of his labor group is interested in discovering 


to the discussion of 
serious composition, it is interest- 
ing to note that several 
are now following different trends. 
The “Amigos de la Neuva Musica” 
followers of the 


groups 


are the atonal 


are shown by the large audiences 
Which today fill the concert halls 
and by the numerous music so- 
cieties which exist in many a city 
and community. 


the Indian folklore of the Andean 


Range, whose art has_ survived 
due to these remote and almost 
inaccesible regions. The Indian 
tribes still play on primitive bam- 
Foilowing this pioneer activity, 


the National 


boo flutes, called “Quenas’, and 
Conservatorie was drums, which, together with other 
established with a curriculum pat- 
terned after that of the 
other 


instruments, closeiy resemble those 
aris and = of Asiatic peoples. 

conservatories; 
thereby, attracting students from 
many parts of South America and 


European Among the young composers of 
today, whose works are being play- 
. ; a ed in the U. S. A. it is interesting 
SRE VEREREEe Ser the: seieienl to note that each is following his 
education of many of the younger own idea, and is very individual- 
contemporary composers. 


After the First World War, there 
arrived 


istic in his treatment of the various 


sources of hig inspiration; treat- 
from Europe’ important 
musicians who added much to the 
existing cultural attainments. 


these was the 


ments which vary from the ciassic 
to the impressionistic and the ultra 


modern. Carlos Gustavino, this 
Among epnguantea year invited to appear in London, 
pianist and pedadogue, George is attaining fame with his songs, 


Lalewicz, some of whose students 





now occupy outstanding position: (Continued on Page 19) 
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SUITE 


ON 


FIDDLER’S: TUNES 


— FOR ORCHESTRA — 


by 


POPOL 





George Frederick Mckay 


A Popular Novelty that will ) 
be welcomed by School Orchestras. 


—Score may be examined by conductors 


Score 2.00 
Full Orch. 1.00 
Extra Parts, each, 50 


Symphonic Orch. 6.50 
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‘Texas Music Educators Association 


Directed by Dr. 


State Officers 

Weldon Covington, President 
2310 ° Euclid 
Austin, Texas 
Jack H. Mahan, Band Chairman 
302 Lumpkin 
Texarkana, Texas 
Pete C. Martinez, Orchestra 

Chairman 
1303 South Kennedy 
Tyler, Texas 
Euell Porter, Vocal 
Sam Houston State 
Huntsville, Texas 
D. O. Wiley, Secretary-Treasurer 
Tech Box 44 
Texas Technological College 
Lubbock, Texas 


Chairman 
College 





Clinic Convention 
Is Concluded 


When this issue of 
WESTERN MUSICIAN reaches 
the reader, the Annual Clinic-Con- 
vention of Texas Music Educators 
will have been concluded. This 
represents the most extravagant 
planning that the Association has 
experienced during its long and 
useful history. Two large Clinic 
Bands, two Choirs each represent- 
ed by 100  well-selected voices, 
and one fully instrumented orches- 
tra are the result of years of cur- 
riculum development in school 
music. The officers have done 
their work well. Weldon Coving- 
ton is a man of very few words 
but he is a fine Musician and a 
trustworthy leader. Dr. Wiley 
needs no further commendation. 
Jack Mahan, Euell Porter, and 
Pete Martinez have been effective 
leaders and organizers of their re- 
spective divisions. 

They brought some of the best 
conductors in the Educational 
field for administrators of the three 
clinical divisions. For band Clar- 
ence E. Sawhill, L. Bruce Jones, 
and David Bennett; for chorus 
Wilfred C. Bain and J. Campbell 
Wray; and for orchestra Orien Dal- 
ley. Don Morton did equally well 
in arranging the fine program for 
the College Division Luncheon. 

The events to follow will be 
equally interesting however as the 
various regions stage their spring 
competition-festivals. It would be 
a rare privilege to visit each reg- 
ional festival, for high school mu- 


SOUTH- 


sicians have a zest, if at times 
also a little of restlessness, that 
provides inspiration for days to 
come. A_ brief report of each 


regional festival will be interest- 
ing reading. 
1948 


February, 


D. O. Wiley, 


Festival-Clinie 
Held In Del Rio 


ATTENDED BY TEN BANDS 

The Del Rio Band Festival-Cli- 
nic was held in Del Rio Saturday 
February 7, 1948 with ten bands 
represented according to a report 
by B. Y. Dickinson, Band Direc- 
tor of the Del Rio High School 
Band. 


The Bands_ represented were 
from; Sanderson, Sonora, Eagle 
Pass, Comstock, Uvalde, Carrizo 


Springs, Crystal City, San Felipe, 
and the Jr. and Senior Bands 
from Del Rio. 

The days program began at 
8.00 A. M. in the form of a clinic. 
Each band was given thirty min- 
utes on the stage at which time 
three judges criticized and mark- 
ed the conductors scores. 

At 12:30 the Del Rio Chamber 
of Commerce fed all visiting 
bands with a barbecue. A down- 
town parade was staged immedi- 
ately following. 

One hundred of the best musi- 
cians from all the bands were 
chosen at 2:30 and a two hour 
rehearsal followed. 

Band Directors and Judges were 
guests of honor at a luncheon at 
6:30. 

An hour and a half concert be- 
gan at 7:30 after which a trophy 
was presented to the best dis- 
ciplined band in attendance. 

The Del Rio Band Mothers 
Club entertained all band mem- 
bers following the concert and 
were instrumental in finding homes 
for 200 band members who stay- 
ed in Del Rio Saturday night. 

The Judges who presided at 
the Festival-Clinic were: Mr. War- 
ren E. Reitz of Incarnate Word 
College; Mr. Vernon Mayfield, Di- 
rector of the San Antonio Shrine 
Band; Mr. Irving Dreibrot, Band 
Director of the Brackenridge High 
School Band. Mr. Joe O'Conner 
of Southern Music Co., and Mr. 
“Chuck” Wood, of San Antonio 
Music Co., were also in attend- 
ance, while John Carrico, director 
of the Sul Ross Band was an in- 
tere sted spectator. 


“| love Wagner, but the music 
I prefer is that of a cat hung up 
by his tail outside of a window, 
and trying to stick to the panes of 
glass with its claws. There is an 
odd grating on the glass which I 
find at the same time strange, ir- 
ritating, and singularly harmon- 
ious.” —Baudelaire. 


THE SOUTHWES 


Professor of Music, Texas Tech College, 


Notes Presented 
By Region V 


The Department of Music of 
Sam Houston State College is 
sponsoring a Band Clinic August 
23-27, William Revelli, University 
of Michigan, having been secured 
as Clinician. Ninety high-ranking 
high school musicians of Texas 
will comprise the personnel of the 
clinic band. Details may be secu- 
red by writing Professor Clint 
Hackney. 

The Competition-festival for the 
Vocal division of Region V will be 
held in Huntsville April 10 com- 
bined with the Orchestral entrants. 
Euell Porter and Dr. Lena Milam 
are chairmen, respectively. They 
have secured one set of judges 


to rate both choruses and the 
orchestras. The judges will be: 
Dr. T. S. McCorkle, T. C. U., 


Dr. Walter Hodgson, North Texas 
State, Dr. Archie N. Jones, Uni- 
versity of Texas, and Mr. George 
Bushong, Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity. 

R. C. King, Chairman of the 
Band Division has announced the 
Band Festival for April 2-3 also 
to be held in Huntsville. He has 
not announced the judges for this 
meeting. 
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and his “Sonatina”, which has 
been played in New York by the 
Argentine pianist Inez Gomez Car- 
rillo, and by this author on a 
recent tour of the middle west. 
Alberto Ginastera has achieved a 
prominent with his bold 
orchestral scores, 
which are included in the Fleisher 
Philadelphia. How- 
ever, these are only two of the 
young creative artists, and in so 
brief an article it is impossible to 
acknowledge many of the musi- 
cians who are invaluable to the 
music of Argentina. 

After these comments, we be- 
lieve our readers wil recognize the 
interest that South American mu- 
sic igs awakening in the minds of 
North American audiences and it 
is evident that Buenos Aires, as 
with other cities of Latin America, 
is playing an important part in 
preserving the musical culture of 
the past and in contributing much 
to contemporary art in these un- 
certain days of universal distress. 
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position 
and original 


Coliection of 


Lubbock, 


Texas 


house is an_ insti- 
tution differing from other luna- 
tic asylums only in the fact that 
its inmates have avoided official 
certification.” — Ernest Newman, 
British critic. 


“The opera 


“Music is neither secular nor 
religious. It can at best suggest 
the beating of the pulse, the 
rhythm of the blood that accom- 
panies a given order of ideas.”— 
Henry Noel  Brailsford, British 
writer, critic. 





A Mew SERIES 





of Instruction Books 


That will make musie study a 
happy part of every child's 
normal living. 


YOUNG) 
alth PIANO | 





RAYMON D Burrows 
Eita MASON AHEARN 


YOUR STUDENTS and their 
parents, too will show greater 
interest in music study if you 


show them these new instruction 
books for children, prepared by 
two of America’s leading. authori- 


ties in piano teaching . 
Practice and recital 
children like to play, represent- 
ing the best in musical culture 
from all parts of the world. At- 
tractive material for acquiring 
quick mastery of technical skills. 
{lluistrations that stimulate a de- 
sire to learn. For individual 
or class instruction 


pieces that 


BOOKS I. Il, II], each $0.75 
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> PURELY PERSONAL - 


Dr, Albery Edmund Brown, Em- 
inent authority on the Art of sing- 
ing, 220 Commonwealth Avenue, 
boston, Mass., has written a let- 
ter of enquiry relative to a sub- 
scription to SOUTHWESTERN 
MUSICIAN. A sample copy has 
been mailed to Dr. Brown. We 
believe he will subscribe immed- 
lately, 

A similar letter of enquiry came 
from Vincent Watkins, Hampton, 
Virginia. It is very gratifying to 
hear from friends in distant states. 

Mary T. Wood-Arfwedson, Glen- 
da:e, California, and Edward 
Meltzer, Chicago, Illinois have 
written for information relative to 
subscribing tor the SOUTH- 
WESTERN MUSICIAN. 

Wayland B. Moore, teacher otf 
Piano and Organ and Choirister 
of Ft. Worth, has taken time out 
from his busy schedule to write 
a word of commendation in behalf 
of the Magazine and the fine Ar- 
ticles which have been included, 

This office has just received an 
announcement bulletin from the 
Valiant House, publishers of New 
York, which states that their new- 
est publication, AMERICAN 
POETS & SONGWRITERS OF 
1947, contains three song lyrics by 
Lucy Schleyer Bartram, New 
Braunteis, Texas, one of our 
friends of many years. Mrs. Schl- 
eyer is also a fine pianist, 

We welcome as a new subscriber, 
the distinguished teacher of sing- 
ing, Edgar Schoefield, New York. 





| 


IN MEMORIAM 


John A. Lomax 
Distinguished Texan 
Great American 


Folklorist 





IN MEMORIAM 


Mrs. John Warren Carrick 
Succeeded 


Mrs. Carrie Louise Dunning 


as Dean of 
Dunning System of Music Study 
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BY H. GRADY HARLAN 


Mr. Romley Fell, 
singing, 16 Central Avenue, New- 
ark, N. J., recently mailed a check 
covering a subscription for one 
year, also inclusion in the Profes- 
sional Directory. 


teacher of 


Dean Edwin Young, School of 
Music, Univer- 
sity, directed the University Chorus 
in a performance of the Messiah 
on the afternoon of December 14. 


Hardin-Simmons 


Conway King, director of the 
high school band, Brownwood, has 
a band that looks snappy in the 
school uniform and they play bet- 
ter than many college bands. Con- 
way is a hard worker and the res- 
ults seem to justify the time he 
puts-in as extra for which there 
is no over-time in salary, 

Roxie Hagopian, professor of 
voice in Daniel Baker College, did 
a very excellent job of singing the 
Contralto solos in the Messiah on 
Sunday evening, December 14, for 





the Howard Payne College Chorus 


of one-hundred-six under 


voices 
the direction of the editor. Anna 
Elizabeth Angier of the Baptist 
Seminary, Ft. Worth, was the 
Robert Milam, 


tutor in voice was the tenor soloist, 


soprano — soloist; 


and Gabriel Francee, Associate 
Professor of Voice, was the bari- 
ttone. Although it was avery 
cold night and it was raining be- 
sides, people were turned away 
because there were no places for 


them even to stand. 


Mr. J. Horace Shelton, Miss 
Mavis Douglass, and Mrs. Norman 
Locks have made outstanding con- 
tributions to the cultural life of 
Brownwood in promotion of the 
caliber of Artist Course that this 
city has the good fortune to hear 
this season. Thus far they have 
presented Rose Bampton, Abbey 
Simon and John Carter. In demon- 
strable appreciation, Mims Audi- 


Leo Vaida Is Granted Permanent 
Residence in The United States 


Leo Vaida, Director 
Department of Opera 
St. Louis Institute of Music 


A St. Louis resident who, while 
in his native Hungary, obtained 
enemy information for the Allies 


during World War II at grave 
risk to himself and his family, 


would be allowed permanent resi- 


dence in this country under a bill 
passed by the House of Represent- 
atives vesterday and sent to the 


torium is filled to capacity in each 
instance. Outstanding committees 
always get superior results. 
Fredrick A. dis- 
tinguished Teacher of Singing and 
Conductor of Church Choir organ- 


Protheroe, 


izations, Detroit, Michigan, writes 
that his Artist pupil, Beverly Jane 
Welch, has just been awarded the 
two-thousand dollar La Scala Audi- 
tion for this season. Four other Art- 
ist Pupils have been selected as So- 
loists for presentations by De- 
troit’s most renowned Choral Soc- 
iety. This is a wonderful attain- 
ment, Mr. Protheroe. 


“Beware of the person who 
Says he never goes to concerts 
because the people, the hall, ete., 
prevent him from enjoying the 
music: he is first cousin to the nu- 
merous family of those who ‘have 
no time for reading, the truth be- 
ing that music bores him—though 
he dares not stay 


Sackville-West. 


so. —Edward 


Senate. 

The subject of the bill is Ladis- 
loa Vaida, director of the Opera 
Department of the St. Louis In- 
stitute of Music since last October. 


He resides with his wife, Ilona 
Kelmay-Vaida, European opera 
singer, and their 15-year-old son, 
Steven, at the Windsor Apartment 
Hotel, 3209 Lindell bl. 
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By Their Sounds Ye Shall waves. ing manner until it is given a 


Large schools and some small wooden leg in the form of a short 


Kno W Them ones may have very adequate music two-by-four shoved under the cor- 


equipment, but too often the in- ner where the foot is missing, 
_ , , struments provided for music work ae 
By Dr. Roland J. Neil. Director department and from the chem- The hinges on the music rack 
f ; are so antiquated that their place are wor and 1 ; 
Department of Music istry laboratories; for the eye are _ orn and unless a book or 


Georgia State College 
Collegeboro, Georgia 


The 
school 
known 
various 
smells 


various departments in a noises from the industrial arts or ‘Me Case of pianos, To make a pun 


often 





P ' P ‘ should be in the scrap heap rather other wedge is used the rack will 
visual impressions from the art than in a living, functioning school 


pitch the music forward into the 
department; and for the ear are room, This is particularly true in 


lap of the player with disconcerting 


malice and cunning. 


make their presence it is true of not only the piano’ 


manual training shops, from the cab 
by the stimulation of the ‘ , case but also of its inner workings. 
: : gymnasium, and last but far from ae : meatt 
senses. For the nose are In the first place the piano very 


from 


And” when the monster speaks 
its voice matches its appearance, 


least, from the music department. We hear harsh growls and moans 


. istic science often seems to have come from the ; : 

> a Sone The term “noise’’ may be a bit age of dinosaurs, so horrifying and rite centre like the sound effects 
_ unkind, but for some of the at-  monster-like is its dark and threat- in a radio menaty thriller, o1 

tempts of embryo bands, orches- ening appearance with carved cur- —— and tinny cries like the 

tras, and choruses can scarcely be liques and elaborate scroll work pore a _ oe radio program. 

called music, and the loving dir- writhing in seeming agony. Miss- , vin ee a — rn ee 

ector who hears future possibilities ing ivories from the keys, like form a duet with itself—one key 


in the uproar can listen with much depressed will give two sounds, or 
sympathetic interest. One other 
person who might enjoy’ these 


later auditory stimuli would be the 


solitary gaps in a row of vicious : : 
: on occasion two keys will give , 
teeth, show the scars of past com- ; 1s fer 6 the 
. on ‘ Same sound, sometime; certai 
bats, and the “loud” pedal is worn Se . " 
keys are mute and the finger 

on one side and droops despon- 
Eastern Patentate who was taken 
to a symphony concert. When ask- 


ed which number he enjoyed most 


“ie: which strikes these notes has the 
dently by its pristine and unused é ; 
feeling of lost helplessness com- 


brothers, the result of the con- : : 
parable to that of the batter who 


stant pressure from the right foot 
he replied “the one the orchestra 7 
of 


played before the man with the 
little stick came out”! 


: . : swings at and misses the ball. Mu- 
the performer which for many ; 

sic teachers have been known to 
hours has tapped up and down 
in the rythm of the composition 
Sometimes the discords rising played, regardless of the proper 


from the particular spot where the pedal phrasing. 


stick postage stamps on these mute 
or double-voiced keys in order 
that their old age (the keys’) may 
be unmolested, and the fingers of 


music teacher is functioning are In its old age the creature is } Tas ae , : 

: : eo the player then have an interesting 
not entirely the fault of the teach- unsteady on its feet and a missing . ; apa 

' J game of hop-scotch in avoiding 
er or of the pupil, but of the in- roller causes it to totter and lunge 


Dr. Neil strument sending out the sound. at the player in a truly threaten- 


orGyY~’BESS 


A COMPLETE LISTING OF ARRANGEMENTS FROM GEORGE GERSHWIN’S IMMORTAL ‘‘PORGY & BESS"’ 
VOICE AND PIANO CHORAL 


(Continued on page 











SUMMERTIME © A WOMAN IS A SOMETIME THING SUMMERTIME, SSA, SSAA, TTBB, SAB, SATB, 2 Part 
THERE’S A BOAT LEAVIN’ SOON FOR NEW YORK IT AIN’T NECESSARILY SO, SSA, TTBB, SATB 
IT AIN’T NECESSARILY SO 1 GOT PLENTY °" NUTTIN’, TTBB, SATB 
BESS YOU IS MY WOMAN ©¢ OH! BESS WHERE IS MY BESS PROMISE LAND, TTBB 
MY MAN'S GONE NOW 20¢ each 


1 GOT PLENTY O' NUTTIN’ 








option SIMPLIFIED TEACHING EDITIONS 
DANCE ORCHESTRA FOR PIANO 


1 GOT PLENTY O’ NUTTIN’ 
arranged by Albert Sirmay 
35¢ 


1 GOT PLENTY O' NUTTIN’ © SUMMERTIME 
IT AIN'T NECESSARILY SO 
$1.00 each 


CONCERT BAND 


PORGY & BESS SELECTION 
arranged by Russell Bennett 
Standard Band $3.50 Symphonic $5.00 


CONCERT ORCHESTRA 


1 GOT PLENTY O° NUTTIN’ 
Symphonic paraphrase 
by Hans Spialek 
Small Orchestra $1.50 Full Orchestra $2.00 
Symphonic $2.50 
PORGY & BESS SELECTION inl 
arranged by Hans Spialek en -_-— . — 
Small Orchestra $5.00 Full Orchestra $7.50 ~ a se 


on — 2 « _—— ai —- =: 


GERSHWIN PUBLISHING CORP. - RKO BUILDING * ROCKEFELLER CENTER * NEW YORK 20, N. Y. | 


CHAPPELL & CO., INC., SOLE SELLING AGENT 
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(Continued from page 21) 
these marked outcasts. 

Any harmonious tone which may 
come from the throats of the pupils 
as they sing with this pseudo-music 
producer are hopelessly overcome 
by the superiority of mechanized 
force. 

Exaggeration? From personal ex- 
perience too Many music teachers 
can testify to the truth of the 
above description aibeit a facetious 
one. It is easier to say “buy a 
new piano” than to acquire such a 
luxury. So why not bring out the 
old parlor organ and move it into 
the schoolroom ? 

Here are some arguments in its 
favor. The organ does not easily 
get out of tune and it has no felt 
hammers to wear out, It is par- 
ticularly valuable in accompany- 
ing children’s voices because of its 
sustained tone. It is probably the 
best instrument next to the teach- 
er’s voice for helping monotones 
or non-singers. To be sure, mechan- 
ical difficulties may arise, but 
all in all, given the choice of aun 
old piano or an od organ, the music 
departinent will be wise in choos- 
ing the latter. And even if the piano 
in use is a good one, nevertheless 
an organ can be used to great ad- 
Vantage as a supplementary in- 
strument for both grade and high 
school vocal music. 

This is particularly true for re- 
hearsals. The tone quality and 
intonation of an a Cappella choir 
will be gyveatly benefited if the 
organ is used for part of the re- 
hearsal period, and the advantages 
in working with chiidren’s voices 
have already been mentioned, 

Certainly the piano should not 
be dispensed with unless it is 
quite hopeless as a music instru- 
ment, but a reed organ may well 
hold an important and _ heipful 
place in vocal school music work. 

A second piece of equipmeni 
which is often out-of-date, with 
resulting unmusical sounds, is the 
phonograph. Too often well-mean- 
ing patrons, when they have acquir- 
ed a radio, have donated their dis- 
possessed phonograph to the school. 
With the ears of modern children 
accustomed as they are to the more 
or less accurate (or at least im- 
proved) reproduction of tones by 
electrical means, the old acoustic 
recordings, played on a non-elec- 
tric phonograph, seem travesties 
on musical tone to these ears. 

This is not so true of vocal as 
of instrumental recordings, but if 


(Continued on page 23) 
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EXPLORING MUSIC 


BY VINCENT JONES AND 


BERTHA WINGERT BAILEY 























TEXTBOOK ON MUSIC ORIENTATION 


participation — may be closely related to the study of fundamental 
theory and essential techniques. It is this viewpoint which gives 
Exploring Music its distinctive merit as a text in music orientation. 


It satisfies the basic cultural needs of the average high school student. 


This book provides a coordinated course of study in which all 
elements are logically integrated. It combines music theory, sight 


reading, vocal drills, keyboard application, music history, and analysis. 


of the great composers. Thus, the student becomes intimately acquainted 
with the substance of music itself and obtains an understanding of 


cultural values which will become a permanent part of his education. 


Adopted on the High School Multiple List 
by the 
STATE OF TEXAS 


For a period of six years, beginning September 1, 1948 


Depository : Hugh Perry Textbook Depository 


2210 Pacific Avenue, Dallas, Texas 


C. C. Birchard & Co. 
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the teacher attempts to teach ap- 
preciation, using compositions play- 
ed by an orchestra recorded acous- 
tically and reproduced on an old 
fashioned machine, she is usually 
defeated at the outset. 

The string quality of the or- 
chestra is almost entirely lost and 
replaced by a tubby thumping 
which comes out of the sound box 
of the machine, This applies both 
to old phonographs and to old 
records. An electric phonograph 
will not appreciably improve an 
acoustic recording and the fidelity 
of an electrical recording is lost 
when played on an acoustic phono- 
graph. 

Unless the school 
modern machine, in first class con- 
dition, with worth-while and ap- 
propriate electrical recordings, the 
whole collection should be pitched 


possesses u 


out of the nearest window, prefer- 
ably one on the second floor so the 
annihilation will be complete. 

The piano and the phonograph 
are only two items of music equip- 
ment and similar criticism might 
be levied at other instruments, If 
the teacher is so fortunate as to 
possess adequate and modern me- 
chanical helps she would see to it 
that these are well cared for. Often 
the reason for their bad tone and 
music 


appearance is abuse. The 


instructor perhaps does not) wish 
to keep all music equipment under 
lock and key, but if promiscuous 
use is permitted there should be 
rome sort of supervison and cer- 
tain regulations, The piano should 
not be open for every keyboard- 
thumper and pedal treader who 
comeg along and certainly no one 
should use a phonograph who does 
not realize the importance of care- 
ful handling of the records and 
of the sound box containing the 
needle, 

Special care is needed more than 
ever since the manufacture of in- 
struments, phonographs, and rec- 
ords was curtailed or ceased en- 
tirely because of the war effort. 
But even if this were not true the 
music teacher should be conscious 
of the responsibility of care of 
music instruments, A good work- 
man is known by the care he gives 
his tools, 








“Music is the only divine art 
we are promised in heaven, and 
it is certainly the only divine art 
with which we are tortured on 
earth.”—Mrs. John Lane. 
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Song in American regions, had 
shown an interest in our mission 
and made several suggestions which 
we followed. This folk song is used 
as a soprano solo, 

The struggle of early Territorial 
settlers is the background of our 
plot—with the tragedy of a lost 
child forming an emotional interest, 
The opening finds a mother on 
stage dying, her newly woven cloth 
with the sumac for a lovely red 
tone—and the plot develops from 
this moment forward, 

Our score is made by use of the 
hectograph — and the students 
would cheerfully have made count- 
less copies of both score and lib- 
retto. No number seemed too great. 
The costumes, copied from the His- 
torical Museum in the State cap- 
itol building at Little Rock, were 
also reproduced on the hectograph 
with color notes and small draw- 
ings of the actual samples of the 
materials. The girls became, in 
short time, interested in a tech- 
nical discussion of how polka dots 
were arranged, or stripes or the 
small plaids of the period, 

An amazing new evaluation of 
the traditions of the countryside 
has been a_ fortunate develop- 
ment. This belies the trend of a 
few years ago to discard “senti- 
ment” and evade history to a 

degree. It was at this 
when I 


marked 
point tossed 
current text book of 
American History and told her to 
get a Muzzey, and study it thor- 
oughly throughout the term in ad- 
dition to the required text 


aside my 
daughters 


being 
used at the moment, That heritage 
be it musical or otherwise, is ours, 
and it is ours to keep. 

The expression on the faces of 
our students would please Robert 
Shaw in New York—and I 


watched his enthusiastic group at 


have 


many rehearsals, as I sat up in a 
balcony at Carnegie Hall, where the 
sound is excellent. Again I say if 
the opportunity is 
result is also. 


provided—the 


When it is made known that an 
invitation has been received from 
our state university for presenta- 
tion of The Legend of Terre Noire, 
there was a new dignity in evi- 
dence. While I was extremely pleas- 
ed that our work had merited this 
honor, I warmly appreciated the 
fact that here again was an op- 
portunity for the group—an op- 
portunity to visit the state un- 
iversity. For the large majority it 


would provide the first visit—in- 
deed it might have provided the 
only opportunity of a lifetime to a 
few. 

When a reporter handed me 
photographs for my use I opened 
the envelope at the local hotel 
where my noon meal is taken, And 
where most excellent hot biscuits 
are served three times a day! Near- 
by sat one of the towns elderly 
physicians and his wife to whom 
I passed the prints. The doctor 
peered at them closely, 

“There’s little Freida—a bright 
little girl,” the doctor mused, 

“And that’s Sue’— he studied 
them at length, 

“Thank you ma’am, for show- 
ing them to me,’ he said with a 
marked degree of courtesy, 

He thanked me. He, the good 
doctor who had brought most of 
them into this world, and 
parents before them! 


their 


I felt so humble—there was so 
little on my part—oh much work 
of course—but then we all do that. 

There is a little quotation we 
enjoy from a poem of Kipling 
whose work is found somewhere 
on top of the piano, most of the 
time. It is also a part of our heri- 
tage, musical or otherwise 

“If you can walk with crowds 

and keep your virtue, 

Or walk with Kings—nor lose 

the common touch, 

If you can fill the unforgiving 


minute 

With sixty seconds’ worth of 
distance runs ™ 

I add “There’s plenty to be 


done,” 





Marks Has “Sunday 
In Brooklyn’ Seore 


Elie Siegmeister’s delightful 
suite, “Sunday in Brooklyn”, has 
just been brought out in a con- 
venient study score by the Edward 
B. Marks Music Corporation. This 
recent work by the talented young 
American who wrote the “Ozark 
Set”, the “American” Sonata and 
many other outstanding composi- 
tions, is a suite in five movements, 
each section depicting a different 


Sunday activity in the famous 
borough. There is “Prospect Park”, 
“Sunday Driver”, “Family at 
Home”, “Children’s Story” and, 


finally, “Coney Island”. Imagina- 
tive, colorful and brilliantly or- 
chestrated, this score, priced at $2.- 
00, is not only a valuable addition 
to every music library, but pro- 
vides first-rate study material for 
the student of orchestration. 
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Prize Is Offered 
For Piano Recital 


A prize of $100 has been offered 
by the E. B. Marks Music Corpora- 
tion for the outstanding piano 
recital given by students at the 
Peabody Conservatory of Music, 
Baltimore, Md., in a competition 
to be held at the Conservatory in 
the spring. 

A guest authority will judge the 
contest and present the award. Un- 
der the rules of the competition, 
each participating student will 
play three works composed in the 
present century, one of which is 
to be chosen from among the 
Marks catalogue of several thous- 
and piano selections. 

This is not the only Marks award. 
Last April, Marks 


commissioned 


Wallingford Riegger, the noted 
American composer to write 
his Sonatina for Violin 
and Piano_ which Marks 
has just published. The 


Sonatina will be performed for the 
first time this month at the Con- 
cert held by the League of Com- 
posers in the Auditorium of the 
Museum of Modern Art. Also, by 
agreement with the U. S. Group 
for Latin-American Music, of 
which Aaron Copland is chairman, 
Marks will publish a piano work 
by one of the three recipients of 
Berkshire scholarships to be award- 
ed to South American composers 
at this summer’s Berkshire Fes- 
tival. Mr. Felix Greissle, Marks’ 
Publication Director, will serve as 
a voting member on the Judges 
Committee for the Berkshire 
awards. Other Marks awards will 
be announced in the near future. 








Opera Unit Gives 
300th Performance 


Gian-Carlo Méenotti’s operas, 
The Telephone and The Medium, 
now touring the United States with 
the original cast, have just had 
their 300th performance while 
playing at the Studebaker Theatre 
in Chicago. The American cast 
will soon depart for Europe to 
open a trans-European tour of The 
Medium and The Telephone in 
London in April. Performances 
will also take place in Scandana- 
via, France, Belgium and Holland. 





“A true music lover is one who 
on hearing a blond soprano sing- 
ing in the bathtub puts his ear 


*to the keyhole.—Anon. 





“Music is a kind of counting 
performed by the mind without 
knowing that it is counting.”—G. 
W. Leibniz. 
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By 
DON W. MORTON, Head 
Division of Fine Arts 

John Tarleton Agricultural College 

I believe that our Profession 
needs an official periodical for the 
expression of the membership, in- 
dividually and collectively. We of 
the several associations have desig- 
nated the Southwestern Musician 
as this medium. We _ therefore 
should support the magazine finan- 
cially in every way possible. I have 
assumed the responsibility of en- 
larging the Professional Directory 
because (1) the listing is a highly 
valuable service at a small annual 
fee of $5.00, and (2) a large num- 
der of said listings will materially 
aid in the administration of the 


fiscal program of the magazine. 
Every certified music teacher 
should apply for listing. 

ABILENE 


BURFORD, Leonard, M. A., Direc- 
tor, Department of Music, Abi- 
lene Christian College. 

BYNUM, Raymond T. Director De- 
partment of Band Music, McMur- 
ry College, Abilene, Texas. 

HARWELL, Allee Dyer, Piano, Stu- 
dio, 300 Grape St., Abilene. 

WILLIAMS, Thos. S., Mus. D., 
Dean, Department of Music, 
McMurry College. 

AMARILLO 

ARNOLD, Beckie Reeder—Pianist 

Staff Member, Musical Arts Con- 

servatory, Telephone 6559. 

CURTIS, Russell C.—Pianist ac- 
companist and faculty member 
of Amarillo College, Phone 6275. 

EVANS, Mrs Julia Dean—Amarillo 
Senior High School, Director, 
Acappella Choir. 

GLENN, Gladys M., B.M., M.A., Mus. 
D.; President, and Teachers of 


Piano, Musical Arts Conserva- 
tory. 
JACKSON, Folsom D.—Dean of 


Fine Arts and teacher of voice, 
Amarillo College, Phone 6275. 
JOHNSON, Ardath—Pianist and 
faculty member of the Musical 
Arts Conservatory, Phone 28385. 
PASCHAL, Mrs. E. A., Teacher of 
Singing, Musical Arts Conserva- 
tory; 1710 Tyler, Amarillo, Tex. 


ARLINGTON 
IRONS, Earl D., Mus. D., cornetist, 
conductor, composer. Professor, 


Chairman of Fine Arts Division 

and Director of Bands of North 

Texas Agricultural College. 
AUSTIN 

ALLISON, Irl—President, National 
Guild of Piano Teachers, Inc.; 
American College of Musicians; 
and National Fraternity of Stu- 
dent Musicians. Sponsorships of 
the National Piano Playing Au- 
ditions. Address: Box 1113, Aus- 
tin, Texas. 

LANDRUM, Miriam Gordon—Texas 
School of Fine Arts, 200 West 
19th, Austin 21, Texas. 

NELL PARMLEY, Mus. D., College 
Examiner and State Director of 
Music, State Department of Edu- 
cation, Austin, Texas. 

BEAUMONT 

METEYARDE, Lawrence, A.R.C.M., 
Mus. D., Organist-Pianist-Choir- 
master, St. Mark’s’ Episcopal 
Church, Beaumont, Texas. 
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MILAM, Lena, B.S., M.M., Mus. D., 
Supervisor Music Education, 
Beaumont City Schools. 


BISHOP 


FOSTER, Estill—Director of Mus- 
ic. Bishop High School. 


BROWNWOOD 

BARTHOLOMEW, Mrs. E. C.— 
Teacher of Piano, Theory, Organ; 
Progressive Series of Piano; Or- 
ganist, First Methodist Church, 
907 Center. 

DOUGLAS, Mavis, B.A., M.M. Three 
years in Europe; two summers 
with Westminister Choir School; 
Past Faculty Member, Chicago, 
Musical College. Studio 1512 Vin- 
cent Ave. Choirister, First Meth- 
odist Church. 

FRANSEE, Gabriel—Teacher of 
Voice Department of Music, How- 
ard Payne College. 

GRAHAM, John Patrick, Tenor, 
B.M., M.M., Assistant Professor 
of Voice, Howard Payne College, 
Brownwood, Texas. 

GREEN, Clyde, Instructor of Pi- 
ano, Howard Payne College, 
Brownwood, Texas. 

HARLAN, H. Graay—Chairman, 
Department of Music, Howard 
Payne College. 

KING, Conway E.—Teacher of 
Military Band Instruments; Di- 
rector of Instrumental Music, 
Brownwood Public Schools. 

LANGFORD, Luther L.—Student 
Assistant, Department of Music, 
Howard Payne College. 

LANGFORD, Mrs. Mabel King, B. 
M.—Piano-Accompanist, Depart- 
ment of Music, Howard Payne 
College. 

MAE BRANNON, Professor of Mu- 
sic. Chairman, Dept. of Music, 
Daniel Baker College, Brown- 
wood, Texas. 

PARKS, Chester L.—Teacher of 
Violin, Department of Music, 
Howard Payne Cetiege. 

THIEBAUD, Frederick L.—Teach- 
er of Piano, Department of Mus- 
ic, Howard Payne College. 

CANYON 

CLARK, Wallace R., B.M., B.A., 
Mus. D.—Professor and Chair- 
man of Department of Music, Di- 
rector, Madrigal Singers, West 
Texas State Teachers College. 

COMMERCE 

JOHNSON, Roy J., 
partment of Music, 
State College. 

CORPUS CHRISTI 

HELEN JONES, Teacher of Piano. 
400 Palmero St., Corpus Christi, 
Texas. 


Director, De- 
East Texas 


DALLAS 

BECK, Irma, Piano Harmony Stu- 
dios, 5119 Junius Street, Dallas, 
Texas. 

BEDFORD, Winifred, B. Mus.— 
Studio, Whittle Music Co. 3413 
Meredith St. 

BOETTCHER, Edmund F., Tenor 
Soloist, First Methodist Church, 
Temple Emanuel; Conductor, 
Dallas Male Chorus, Inc.; Gover- 
nor, Texas Male Chorus Associa- 
tion; Texas Governor, Associated 
Male Choruses of America, Inc. 
1815 Coombs St. 


DAISY POLK SCHOOL FOR SING- 
ERS—2917 Reagan Street; Phone 
L-2507, Dallas, Texas. 

DOUGHERTY, Bruce — Voice-Cho- 
rus, Hockaday Junior College, 
Dallas, Texas. 

DOWNING, W. B.—Voice. Downing- 
Walsh Studios, Whittle Music 
Co., 1108 Elm. 

FERGUSON, Alice Knox, A.A.G.O. 
Teacher of Organ, Piano, Theory. 


Organist - Choirmaster, Christ 
Episcopal Church, 2723 Fair- 


mount, Dallas 4, Texas. 

FURR, Cleo Frost, B.M.—Piano, 
Theory. 4218 Throckmorton, Dal- 
lias 4, Texas. 

GOLDEN, Mrs. J. Roscoe—Teacher 
of Voice, Southern Methodist 
University, Dallas 5, Texas. 

HARTMAN, Ida Maxwell, Teacher 
of Piano-Theory. Private and 


Class Instruction. Studio 5319 
Richard, Dallas 6, Texas. 
HENRY SANDERSON, A.A.G. 0. 


Organist and Chairman, St. Mat- 
thews Cathedral, 5100 Ross Ave- 
nue, Dallas, Texas. 
HOCKADAY—The Music Institute, 
Voice, Piano, Harp, Violincello, 
Violin, Theory. Dallas 6, Texas. 
HUTCHESON, Isabel—Piano. Win- 
ter Studio, Brook Mays Building 
Dallas. Summer Music Colony, 
Boulder, Colorado. 
KASZYNSKI, Hubert 
anist, Conductor, Choir Master, 
Teacher Piano, Organ, Theory. 
337 Avondale, Dallas. 
KYLE, Maude Davis—Voice-Piano; 
1513 Cole Avenue, Dalias, Texas. 
LITTLE, Mary Grace, B. M.—Or- 
gan, Piano, Piano Ensemble, 
Theory, Harmony. Studios, 5622 
Swiss Ave., Dallas 14, Texas. 
MRS. EDGAR M. WELLS, Teacher 
of Voice, 121 South Mont Clair, 
Dallas, 11, Texas. 
McKAY, Myrtle, Pianist-Dramatist. 


-Coneert Pi- 


Available for concerts; d11 KEK. 

10th St., Dallas, Texas. 
NEUMEYER, Carl, M. A., Assist 

Dean, The School of Music, 


Southern Methodist University. 

PHIPPEN, Mrs. Laud German 
Piano. 3508 Potomac Ave., Dal- 
las. Phone L-7; 249 Normal class- 
es; Revised Dunning System in- 
cluding advanced grades; Car- 
rick Creative Music. 

POLK, Daisy Schoo] for Singers; 
2917 Reagan Avenue; Ph. L-2507 
(Oak Lawn) Dallas, Texas. 

POTEET, Dora—-Organ Department 
Southern Methodist University. 

SANDERSON, Henry, A. A. G. O. 
Organist and choir master, Saint 
Matthew’s Cathedral. 

SMITH, Mrs. Albert E.—Teacher of 
Voice, 5637 Richmond, Dallas 6, 
Texas. 

SUSONG, Bessie—Piano Studio, 
4349 Southern. Phone J8-5602. 
VILLAGE MUSIC REVIEW CLUB, 
Sponsor of Edward and Jean 
Deis, Duo-Pianists (Sept.-May) 

Scott Hall. 

VIRGINIA FRANCE, Pianist-Teach- 
er; Ph. 1156, Class Piano; City 
Schools. Res. Studio, and 301 
Whittle’s, 2309 Pennsylvania, 
Dallas, Texas. 

TODD, Harold Hart—Professor of 
Piano, Theory , Composition, 
Southern Methodist University. 
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VAN KATWIJK, Paul-—Dean of 
School of Music, Southern Meth- 
odist University. 

WALSH, Annette—Piano. Downing- 


Walsh Studios, Whittle Music 
Co. 1108 Elm. 

WHITTLES - The Southwest’s 
Most Complete Music House, 1108 
Elm Street. Wm. H. Beasley, 
Pres. 

DECATUR 

WOOTTON, Charles F., Pianist, 


Chairman, Department of Music, 
Decatur Baptist College. 
DENTON 

DR. SILVIO SCIONTI, Artist Pro- 
fessor of Piano, North ‘Texas 
State College, Denton, Texas. 

JONES, William E. — Professor of 
Music, Texag State College for 
Women. 

LEAKE, Elizabeth, B.S., Graduate 
Cincinnati College of Music. Ar- 
thur Schnabel, Berlin. Matthay 
Pianotorte School. Associate Pro- 
fessor of Music, T.S.C.W. 

LEWIS, John, Ed. D., Director De- 
partment of Music, Vexas State 
College for Women, Denton, 
Texas. 

MARY McCORMICK, Teacher of 
Singing, Director, Department of 


Opera, School of Music, North 
Texas State College, Denton, 
Texas. 
OWSLEY, Stella, B. S., M. A., Mus. 


D. Dramatic Lyric Soprano, 
Teacher of Singing, Author of 
“Helpful Hints to Singers” and 
“The Child Voice.” Texas State 
College for Women. 

PETTITT, Hartan. Conservatoire 
de Paris, Curtis Institute of Mus- 
ic, Matthay Pianotorte, School, 
Associate Professor of Music, 
T.S:C.W. 

ELDORADO 

TURNER, Mollie, Director, Kldora- 
do School of Music, Eldorado, 
Texas. 

EL PASO 

ALEXANDER, Birdie—-Teacher of 
Piano and Theory, 1837 Grand- 
view Avenue, E] Paso, Texas. 

LAMA, Mrs. Tonny—-Teacher of 
Piano and Voice, 1700 N. Mesa; 
Ph. Main 6075. 

THE MORGAN Piano Studios, 1323 
Montana St.; Ph. Main &85, El 
Paso, Texas 

HEMMLE, Gene, Director Depart- 
ment of Music, Texas College of 
Mines and Metallurgy. 

FORT WORTH 
ACERS, Victor Bb. — Graduate New 


England Conservatory; Director, 
Fort Worth Boys Choir; Soloist, 
Teacher of Voice, Song Leader, 
Composer, Telephone Ph _ 8-6102. 


BELLAH, Donald W., B. Mus., M. 
M.—Chairman, Division of Fine 
Arts, Professor of Organ; Texas 
Wesleyan College. Fort Worth 5. 

LOSH INSTITUTE of Music and 
Expression. 1408 Blue Bonnet 
Road. 

MARSH, William J., Choral Direc- 
tor T.C.U. and Lady of Victory 
College Organist and Composer, 
3525 Modlin St. 

MARTIN, Marian Douglas—Pian- 
ist-Teacher—Affiliated with Tex- 
as Christian University. 
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FORT WORTH 


McCORKLE, T. Smith, Ph. D., Dean 
School of Fine Arts, T.C.U.; Lec- 
turer, Violinist, Conductor, Fort 
Worth, Texas. 

McNEELY, Mr. Edwin—Teacher of 
Voice; McNEELY, Mrs. Edwin— 
Teacher of Piano; School of Sa- 
cred Music, Southwestern Bap- 
tist Theological Seminary. 

MOORE, Wayland BL., B. M. Teacher 
of Piano and Organ. Studio 615 
College Avenue. 

MORRIS, Brooks—Teacher of Vio- 
lin, 1614 Sunset Terrace, Phone 
2-6571. 

NEELY, Mrs. Rogers, Teacher of 
Voice. Affiliated with T. C. U. 
Private Studio: 2229 Mistletoe 
Blvd., Ft. Worth, Texas. 

PRO ARTE STRING QUARTET— 
Marlus Thor, first violin; George 
Orum, second violin; KE. Clyde 
Whitlock, Viola; Samuel Ziegler, 
Violincello, Chamber Music Re- 
citals. Mrs. George Conner, Man- 
ager, 421 Conner Ave., Fort 
Worth, Texas. 

REYNOLDS, Dr. |. E.—Field-work 
in Church Music, Lectures on 
Music and the Scriptures. Mrs. 
Reynolds, teacher of class piano; 
Southwestern Baptist Theologi- 
cal Seminary. 

SLAWSON, Mary, B.M., M.M., As- 
sistant Professor, Piano and 
Theory, Texas Wesleyan College, 
Fort Worth, Texas. 

TEXAS WESLEYAN 
School of Fine Arts—Major 
Fields; Piano, Violin, Voice, Or- 
gan, and School Music. A faculty 
of accomplished artists with 
teaching experience. Law Sone, 
President. 

TILLETT, Jeanette Pianist, 
Teacher, Director, Fort Worth 
Conservatory of Music; Faculty, 
Texas Christian University. 426 
S. Henderson. 

WHITLOCK, E Clyde—Faculty, 
Texas Christian University, and 
Fort Worth Conservatory; Music 
Editor Fort Worth Star-Tele- 
gram; Director Texas Music 
Teachers Association. 426 S. Hen- 
derson. 

WRAY, J. Campbell Director, 
School of Sacred Music South- 
western Baptist Seminary. 

HARLINGEN 

DAVID ORMESHER, Teacher of 

Singing, Harlingen, Texas. 
HOUSTON 

FABRIGUEZ, Lillie House, B. M. 
(formerly of Bush Conservatory) 
Piano, Normal Training, Theory. 
1505 Hawthorne. 

GRAHAM, Mrs. John Wesley— 
President Graham Music Studiog 
Atop the San Jacinto. C6166-Cap- 
itol 6167. 

HOUSTON CONSERVATORY of 
Music—Mozart Hammond, Direc- 
tor--All branches of Music—Ful- 
ly Accredited. 

KEARNEY, Jane Mahaffey—School 
of Piano, 2190 Marshall Ave. 

MURDOCK, R. E. Teacher-Di- 

rector City Schools; University of 

Houston, 2007 Lamar Street. 

SOUTHERN SCHOOL OF FINE 


ARTS—Homer Springfield, Pres- 
ident. 
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COLLEGE, 


HUNTSVILLE 

PORTER, Buell—Director of Vocal 
Music, Sam Houston State Col- 
lege. - 

KILGORE 

MARTENSEN, ihelma—Soprano. 
leacher of Singing, Choir Direc- 
tor. Chairman, Department of 
Music, Kilgore College. 

KINGSVILLE 

CHIDESTER, L. W., Ph. D.—Chair- 
man Division of Fine Arts, Tex- 
as College of Arts and Industries. 

LUBBOCK 

BARBARA BROWNING (Student in 
Julliard), 2114 24th Street, Lub- 
bock, Texas. 

BLITZ, Julien Paul—vDirector, De- 
partment of Music, Texas Tech- 
nological College. 

WILEY, D. O., Mus. D.—-Conductor 
Texas ‘Technological College 
Bands. “One of the Nation’s Fin- 
est Bands.” 


PEARSALL 
MRS. GEORGE BLACKALLER, 


Teacher of Piano, Pearsall, Tex- 
a8. 

SAN ANTONIO 
BURGER, Joseph, B.M.—Baritone. 
Teacher, Trinity University. 
EDWARDS, Mary Stuart—Soprano. 
Teacher of Singing, 115 Hum- 
phrey Avenue, San Antonio, Tex- 

as. 

FLORENCE BENTE PIANO STU- 
DIO, 124 Harrison, Alamo Hgts. 
Teacher of Curtis Piano Course. 

FOX, Oscar J.—328 E. Mulberry 
Ave. 

HERTWIG, Meta, B. M.—Teacher 
of Piano Harmony, Theory. Class 
and Individual Studio, 1730 W. 
Magnolia. 

HOISHOLT, Mary Spencer 

Assoc 


Pianist 
Royal Manchester College 
of Music, 1039 Kayton Avenue. 
KENNEDY, Mrs. E. J. Studio: 246 
Quentin Drive. Phone 2-26. 

INCARNA’YE WORD COLLEGE, 
Department of Music. 

KLOCKMAN, Delphine, Artist 
Teacher, Voice and Piano. 201 
Alia Avenue. 

LAW, Mrs. Edith W.—Teacher of 
Piano. 108 E. Poplar St. 

OUR LADY OF THE LAKE COL- 
LEGE Music Department—Com- 
plete courses for degrees. 

McCOLLISTER, M,s. Alexander— 
Piano Matthay Prirciples of Pi- 
ano Playing. Also Curwen Peda- 
gogy and Progressive Series. 615 
W. Woodlawn. Phone 2-4682. 

OUR LADY OF THE LAKE COL- 
LEGE—Sister M. Amabilis, Di- 
rector Department of Music. 

SEYMOUR, Stella H.—Piano. Dun- 
ning Normal Instructor, Pre- 
school through Advanced Grades. 
State Affiliation. Studios: 1419 
St. Mary’s, 123 Ogden Lane. 
Phone K0559. 

STAFFEL, Tekla S. 
Piano 235 Army Blvd. 

WARD, Mrs. Ardis, Voice-Piano- 
Theory, 254 Montclair Avenue, 
San Antonio, Texas. 

SHERMAN 

ROBERT W. BEDFORD, Chairman, 
Department of Fine Arts, Austin 
College, Sherman, Texas. 

STEPHENVILLE 

FROH, Charles W.—Emeritus Pro- 
fessor of Piano, John Tarleton 
Agricultural College. 


School of 


© KOH, Lucille W.—Teacher of Pi- 
ano, Stephenviile, ‘1exas. 
KNGLISH, Miss ‘lippora—Assist- 


ant Professor of Piano, Joln 
‘larleton Agricultural College. 
FOSTER, Randolph N. — Head 


Band and Instrumental Depart- 
ment, Jonun ‘larleton Agricultur- 
al College. 

HUTCHINSON, Robert. Head De- 
purtment ot Voice, John ‘Tarle- 
toh Agricultural College. 

MORTON, Vonald W.—Chairman, 
Vivision of Fine Arts, John Tar- 
leton Agricultural College. 

THikLE, Wilma, Head Piano and 
School Music, John ‘larleton Ag- 
ricultural College. 

TEMrLE 

TEMPLE JUNIOR COLLEGE De- 
partment of Music—lIrene Have- 
cost, Director. 

WACO 

GROVE, Roxy Harrirette, Mus. D., 
B. Mus., M. A.—Protessor of Pi- 
ano and Piano Pedagogy, Baylor 
University. 

MARKHAM, Robert A.—Organ, Pi- 
ano Theory, Baylor University 
School of Music. Organist First 
Baptist Church and Temple kKo- 
del Sholem. 

WALDROP, Gid, B.M., M.M., The- 
ory, Composition. Conductor 
Baylor Symphony, Baylor Uni- 
versity, Waco, Texas. 


WAXAHACHIE 
LANE, Ford, B. A., M.M., Mus. D. 
Dean Southwestern Conserva- 


tory, Dallas, Texas. Conductor- 
Arranger: Band, Chorus, Drama, 
and Orchestra. Studio: 507 N. 
Monroe. Phone 1364J. 
WICHITA FALLS 
DIDZUN, Mrs. O. J., Theory, Chair- 
man, Division of Music, Hardin 
College. 
COLORADO 
COFFIN, Berton—Baritone - Teach- 
er of Singing. Concerts and Ora- 


torio, University of Colorado, 
Boulder, Colorado. 
SPORLEDER , Louise, Soprano- 


Teacher. Box 642, Walsenburg, 
Colorado. 

JOHN C. WILCOX—Voice - Teach- 
er of Training, Colorado College, 
Colorado Springs, Colorado. 

CHICAGO 

DE YOUNG, Richard. Teacher of 
Singing. Studio: 721 North Mich- 
igan Avenue. 

GANZ, Rudolph--President, Chica- 
go Musical College. 64 Van Bu- 
ren Street. 

MacBURNEY, Thomas N., 
Voice and 
South 


Teacher 

Interpretation 410 

Michigan Avenue. 
FLORIDA 

OLGA NYE, Voice - Piano. Talent 
Studio, 3002 Harbor View, Tam- 
pa 6, Florida. 

KANSAS 

BROWN, Mrs. W. W., Voice Build- 
er, Individual and Class Instruc- 
tion in Singing and Speaking; 
Bel Canto. Member of: NATS, 
MTNA, and KMTA, 1609 Morgan 
Avenue, Parsons, Kansas. 

NEBRASKA 

BERRYMAN PIANO CONSERVA- 
TOIRE—Alice and Cecil Berry- 
man, Nat’] Guild of Piano Teach- 
ers and Adjudicators for Seven 
States, 5018 Izard Street, Omaha, 
Nebraska. 
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NEW JERSEY 

FELL, Romley, Teacher of Sing- 
ing Member N.Y.S.T.A. and 
N. A. T. S. 16 Central Avenue, 
Newark 2, N. J. 19 Badeau Ave- 
nue, Summit, N. J. 

NEW MEXICO 

BUCHANAN, Gillian, Assuciatle 
Protessor of Music, Kastern New 
Mexico State College, Box 117, 
Portales, New Mexico. 

DANFELSER SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
Byrdis Walker Dantelser, B. M., 
M. A., President. Faculty of 18 
Teachers, 123 So. Broadway, Al- 
buquerque, New Mexico. 

LOOMIS, Clarence, Pianist-Com- 
poser, “Nationally Known as 
Composer of Operas and Cho- 
ruses.” Professor of Piano, High- 
lands State University, Las Ve- 
gas, New Mexico. 

NEW YORK 

ETTS, May L., Teacher of Piano 
Associate Teacher to Guy Maier 
719 Steinway Hall, New York, 
N. Y. 

GERRY, Arthur Teacher of Sing- 
ing. Member: AGMA; NYSTA; 
NATS. 145 East 92nd Street 

HATCHEK, Walter, Pianist-Coach- 
Accompanist, 304 West 78th St. 

HUGHES, Edwin Pianist and 
teacher. Two-piano recitals with 
Jewel Bethany Hughes. Classes 
in New York, Washington and 
Detroit. 338 W. 89th St., New 
York, N. Y. 

MAYO, Gladys, Teacher of Piano 
and Allied Subjects, 5590 River- 
side Drive, New York 27, N. Y. 

ROSE RAYMOND, Pianist-Teacher, 
Exponent of Tobias Matthay 
Summer Course, July 6-30. 320 
W. 86th St., New York, N.Y. 

WATERS, Crystal, Concert Sing- 
er-Teacher, Voice Building, 
Breathing, Diction, Expression, 
Style. Preparation for: Radio, 
Screen, Stage, Concert, Opera. 
405 E. 54th St. Tel. Vo. 5-1362, 
New York City. 

WHITE, Grace—National Repre- 
sentative National Guild of Pi- 
ano Teachers, 527 W. 121st St., 
New York, N. Y. 

OHIO 

MU PHI EPSILON, National Music 
Sorority, 6604 Maplewood Ave- 
nue, Sylvania, Ohio. 

DELTA OMICRON, Professional 
Music Fraternity, Louise Conrath 
Hoch, National President, 2051 
Seventh Street, Cuyahoga Falls, 
Ohio. 

OKLAHOMA 

ROZSA, Bela, Ph. D. Professor, 
Theory, Piano, Organ Chairman, 
Graduate School of Music, Uni- 
versity of Tulsa, Tulsa, Okla- 
homa. 

OREGON 

SIGURD NILSSEN, Operatic Basso 
and Teacher the Art of Singing, 
1089 E. 19 Avenue, Eugene, Ore- 
ron. 


. SOUTH CAROLINA 


‘ONVERSE COLLEGE — School 
of Music; Edwin Gerschefski, 
Dean, Spartanburg, South Caro- 
lina. 

UTAH 
CLARK, Mrs. Allie W., 389 N 
University Ave., Provo, Uhah. 
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REVIEW OF NEW MUSIC 


PIANO-EDUCATIONAL 


ELEMENTARY RHYTHM EX- 
ERCISES FOR THE FIVE FIN- 
GERS, Isidor Phillipp, (Schirmer); 
a collection of valuable exercises 
primarly written for beginners, but 
they may be employed in advance- 
ed training as well. They are writ- 
ten in all keys with varying rhy- 
thms and the five finger position 
is kept throughout. 

CAPRICCIO, ON THE DE- 
PARTURE OF A BELOVED 
BROTHER, J. S. Bach, (J. Fisch- 
er); this composition, edited by 
James Friskin is the only known 
example of program music writ- 
ten by Bach. It was occasioned 
by the departure of his youngest 
brother to take service as oboist 
with King Charles of Sweden. 
This suite comprises six numbers 
in all. 

DECISION, Roger Morehouse, 
(Elkan-Vogel); a very tuneful and 
interesting little piece of second 
grade. It is useful for phrasing 
and for the developement of a 
right hand legato against a stac- 
cato bass. , 

MINUET IN G MINOR, Han- 
del, (J. Fischer); Keith Phillips has 
arranged this number from a 
theme by Handel. Although not 
difficult, this would make an ex- 
cellent “introduction” to the ear- 
lv classics. 


MY FAVORITE TUNE, Haz- 
el Cobb, (Mills); a tuneful first 
grade number with a good left 


hand melody. This tune will ap- 
peal to all boys as the words de- 
pict cow-boy life. 

ELF DANCE, Mitchell B. Sout- 
hall, (Schirmer); a brilliantly writ- 
ten fourth grade number contain- 
ing scale passages in the right 
hand accompanied by fast moving 
bass chords. 

INTRODUCTION TO PIANO 
CLASSICS, selected and edited by 
Alfred Mirovitch, (Schirmer); this 
collection has been written to meet 
the need of the adult beginner 
and amateurs of the piano. This 
present collection drawn from the 
compositions of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth century masters, ran- 
ges in difficulty from the second 
to the fourth grades. 

PIANO-SOLO 
FIRST MOVEMENT OF SCHU- 
MANN’S PIANO CONCERTO, ar- 
ranged and edited for solo by Per- 
cy Grainger, (Schirmer); the well 
known concert pianist and com- 
poser, Percy Grianger has made 
a fine solo arrangement of | this 
popular concerto recently released 
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Contemporary music reviewed by Frederick L. Thiebaud, 
Associate Professor of Piano, Howard Payne College, 
Brownwood, Texas 


by Schirmer. Some of the techni- 
cal difficulties have been elimi- 
nated by using single notes in- 
stead of the original octaves. 

CLAIR DE LUNE, FROM 
“SUITE BURGAMASQUE”, Cla- 
ude Debussy, (Elkan-Vogel); a 
simplified edition has been made 
of this wellknown composition by 
Maxime Jacob. Although it is much 
easier to read in the key of C, I 
think much of the effect of the 
original is lost by the transposi- 
tion. 

BEAU SOIR, Claude Debussy, 
transcribed for piano by Ralph 
Berkowitz, (Elkan-Vogel); _ this 
composition transcribed from the 
original score is one of the com- 
positions of his early period and 
has certain charm comparable to 
“Reverie”. 

ORGAN 


SELECTED ORGAN COMPO- 
SITIONS, J. S. Bach, (Marks); a 
very recent collection comprising 
fifteen lesser-known works of Bach 
edited by Robert Leech Bedell has 
just been released by Marks. This 
edition is conspicuous because of 
the absence of suggested registra- 
tion and phrasing marks. How- 
ever, the organist should have a 
good working knowledge of tra- 
ditional Bach registration and style 


before attempting these great 
works. 
PEDAL TUNES FOR THE 


HAMMOND STUDENT, George 
Ceiga, (Summy); a beginning book 
for Hammond students is now of- 
fered starting with separate foot 
practice followed later by duos 
and trios. The material is unique 
in the fact that familiar melodies 
are played on the pedal-keyboard 
from the start. 
VOCAL SOLOS 

MIDNIGHT, Donald Lee Mo- 
ore, (Presser); a good student num- 
ber written for low voice, easy 
to sing and very melodic. 

A LITTLE LOVE SONG, Alice 
Kennard, (Schirmer); a very clever 
little song depicting the love of 
a small child for another and look- 
ing forward to the day when they 
will become “grown-ups”. Teach- 
ers will find this a good number 
for student recitals; the range is 
easy. 

VOCAL COLLECTIONS 

CARRIOCA, ALBUM OF 
BRAZILIAN SONGS, Sylvio Flo- 
ry, (Marks); this album contains 


twelve selections which are a musi- 
cal salute to the people of Rio de 
Janeiro, The Portuguese lyrics are 
by Cercao Barreto, and the Eng- 


‘lish texts are by Carol Wood and 


Albert Gamse. The various rhy- 
thms and moods of these numbers 
depict the historical background 
of the people of Brazil. 

MEMORIES OF HUNGARY, 
compiled by Barbara  Pasti, 
(Marks); this collection is a com- 
pilation of all tvpes of Hungarian 
music for voice and piano; folk 
material, gypsy melodies and art 
songs used by Barbara Pasti in 
her concert work. The English 
lyrics are written by Olga Paul. 

CHORUS 

WHERE OR WHEN, Richard 
Rogers, (Chappell); this composi- 
tion written for four-part male 
chorus is especially suited for 
high school glee clubs. The mel- 
ody is “catchy” and popular in 
character. 


EVENING PRAYER AND 
DREAM PANTOMINE, FROM 
THE OPERA, “HANSEL AND 


GRETEL,” Humperdinck, (C. Fis- 
cher); a good arrangement of this 
lovely selection has been made by 
Peter Wilhousky for four-part mix- 
ed chorus with with 
orchestral being 
optional. 

CHRIST THE LORD IS RISEN 
TODAY, FROM THE “LYRA 
DAVIDICA”, 1705, arranged by 
Beatrice and Max Krone for three 
part women’s chorus, (Neil A. 
Kjos); this familiar Hymn-tune is 
very well adapted for women’s 
voices especially in this setting. 
This is a good number for Easter. 

WHY WAS ! BORN?, Jerome 
Kern, (Harms); this number is very 
ably arranged by William Stickles 
for three part mixed chorus  in- 
cluding boys’ voices. The nature 
of this arrangement makes it par- 
ticularly useful for junior or senior 
high school glee clubs. Directors 
will find this a welcome addition 
to their repertoire. 

DESCANTS ON EIGHT 
HYMNS, Jeanne Boyd, (H. T. 
Fitzsimons); the descant has been 
added to eight familiar Hymn- 
tunes which can be very effective 
for special occasions. 

THE HUMBLE HEART, ken- 
neth Winstead, (Witmark); this 
old American folk-song has been 
arranged for four part mixed cho- 
rus, the text is taken from an old 


piano or 
accompaniment 
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Shaker Hymn. The natural minor 
mode is used throughout to a very 
good advantage. 

WAR AND PEACE, | Serge 
Prokofieff, ( Russian - American ); 
four part mixed chorus with piano 
accompaniment edited by Hugh 
Ross. This chorus is selected from 
Prokofieff's opera, “War and Pea- 
ce’ based on Tolstoy’s novel. In- 
spired by the pattern of events of 
1812, Prokobieff wrote this work 
as an epic illustration of Russian 
valor and love of — their 
land. 

INSTRUMENTAL-ENSEMBLE 

TWENTY-SIX SEQUENCES 
FOR TROMBONE, V._ Blozae- 
vich, (Russian-American); this is a 
thoroughly interesting set of ex- 
ercises exploiting almost every 
rhythm encountered in modern 
symphonic music and written in 
a great variety of styles and keys. 

BACH FOR THE CLARINET, 
transcribed by Eric Simon, (Schir- 
mer); these transpositions are made 
from Bach’s suites for clavier, the 
two-part inventions and selections 
from the “Well-Tempered Clavi- 
chord”. They provided the clari- 
net student with excellent mater- 
ial tor the study of Bach both in 
solo and ensemble work. 


native 


Music resembles poetry; in each 
Are nameless which no 


teach, 


graces 
methods 
And where a master-hand alone 
ALEXANDER POPE: 
An Essay on Criticism, 1, 1711 


can reach. 


There’s sure no passion in the 
human soul 

But finds its food in music. — 
GEORGE LILLO: Fatal 
ity, 1, 1736 


Curios- 


feedeth the 
which _ it 
BACON: 


Generally, music 
disposition of — spirit 
findeth. FRANCES 
Sylva Sylvarum, HI, 1627 


Music is nothing else but wild 
sounds civilized into 
tune. — THOMAS 
Worthies of England, x, 


time and 
FULLER: 
1662 
What _ passion 
raise and quell? JOHN DRY- 
DEN: A Song -for St. Cecilia's 
Day, 1687 


cannot music 


Nothing is capable of being 
well set to music that is not 
nonsense. — JOSEPH ADDISON: 
The Spectator, March 21, 1711 
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ST. LOUIS INSTITUTE OF MUSIC 


FOUNDED 1924 


John Philip Blake, Jr., President William B. Heyne, Mus.D., Director 


-- A Four-Year College 


Accredited by the State of Missouri and member National Association of Schools of Music. 


-- Bachelor of Music Degree in 22 Fields-Including: 


Piano — Piano-Teaching — Organ — Violin — Voice — All Orchestral Instruments — Music Education — Theory 
- Music History-Literature — Composition. A two-year Diploma Course offered in Opera Work. 


-- Teachers’ Certificates 


Recommended graduates in Music Education certificated to teach in high schools. 


-- Nationally Known-An Outstanding Faculty 


Students from 25 States and Canada attended last year. 


PIANO PIANO PEDAGOGY OPERA 





Leo Sirota 

Lyndon F. Croxford 
Grete Gerhard 
Richard H. Kauffman 
Violet Oster-Mills 
tobert G. Olson 
Beverly Quekemeyer 
Evelyn Adams-Simmons 
Edwin Sroka 
Harriette H. Stuart 
Alan M. Wells 
Clayton Williams 
Dorothy Ziegler 


Harriette H. Stuart 
Lillie Mayes-Dodd 
Richard H. Kauffman 


MUSIC EDUCATION 
Nellie R. Boswell 
Alfred H. Hicks 
SECONDARY PIANO 
Frances Burke-Duggan 
Jean Stahl-Duggan 
Marilyn Madtes 
Claire Cole-O’Guin 
Patricia Staffel 


Ladislao Vaida 
Joseph F. Oswald, Jr. 


VOICE 


William B. Heyne 
Nellie R. Boswell 
Mabel Henderson 
Ladislao Vaida 
Marian Whitehead 


ORGAN 


Howard B. Kelsey 
Martin H. Stellhorn 
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ENSEMBLE 


ORCHESTRA CHORUS 
Alfred H. Hicks 


CHAMBER MUSIC 
William B. Heyne Jerome D. Rosen 
PHEORY, COMPOSITION, AND MUSIC HISTORY-LITERATURE 

Robert G. Olson Patricia Staffel 
Beverly Quekemeyer Martin H. Stellhorn 
John Mooney Evelyn Adams-Simmons Alan M. Wells 
Claire Cole-O’Guin Edwin Sroka 


ORCHESTRAL INSTRUMENTS 


VIOLIN BASS 


‘ U » 
Isadore Grossman Karl P. Auer 


Frances Burke-Duggan Richard H. Kauffman 
Jean Stahl-Duggan 
Robert Hess 
Alfred H. Hicks 


Marilyn Madtes 


CLARINEI 
Rocco M. Zottarelle 
Edmund Detering 
» 
HARI Norman Goldberg 


TRUMPET 
Joseph Carione 
Edward Brauer 


1ROM BONE 


Francis Jones 


. 7 ? , e ° . 
Jerome D. Rosen Graziella | Pampari 


VIOLA FLUTE BASSOON ee bos 

Herbert Van Den Burg Laurent Torno Elmer J. Roehl John Bambridge 
VIOLONCELLO OBOE HORN PERCUSSION 

Max Steindel Alfred H. Hicks Edward Murphy David J. Rizzo 


FOR CATALOG OR FURTHER INFORMATION WRITE 


ST. LOUIS INSTITUTE OF MUSIC 


Bonhomme and Bemiston Avenues St. Louis 5, Missouri 
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National Guild Of Piano Teachers 


ANNOUNCES THE FOLLOWING WINNERS OF 


1947 PIANO EXCELLENCE PRIZES: 


ARTIST: Albert Gillespie, -Texas (Appearance in Town Halli with Debut and Encore Concerts Inc., Feb. 26, 1948) 
Selma Mednikov, New. York (Times Hall, with N. A. A. C. C.) 
SPECIAL RECOGNITION: Gates Wray, New Jersey. 
Arthur Alan Olsen, Minnesota 


COLLEGIATE: Mary Nan Hudgins, Jim Bob Floyd, and Mary Lou Colvin (Texas) 


HIGH SCHOOL: Arthur LaBrew, Michigan; Barton Cantrell, Texas; Connie Cover, Texas; Leslie Jean Jacobs 
Oregon; Marion Mulkey, Washington; Shirley Zuhlke, Michigan; Joyce Barnes, New York; 
Brown, New York; Janice Rakov, Illinois; Jessie May Caruthers, Florida; Myrna Woodward, Virginia. 


TEACHERS OF ARTIST AND COLLEGIATE WINNERS: © Silvio Scionti, Carl 
Theodore Bergman. : 


TEACHERS OF H. S. WINNERS: Grace Barber, Beulah Cheever, Alice Thayer, Rose Raymond, Arnetta Jones, 


L. T. York, Eugenia Folliard. 


— PIANO EXCELLENCE PRIZES —- 
FOR 1948 


FIVE Artist prizes, each receives $250, one will give Town Hall debut. 
TEN Collegiate prizes $100 each. 
TWENTY High School prizes $50 each. 


WRITE FOR RULES TO 


National Guild Of Piano Teachers 


IRL ALLISON, Mus. D. 
Founder - President 


Box 1113........... Austm, Texas 
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Florence 


Friedberg, Carl Roeder, 
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